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Abstract 

Etude is an integrated text editor and formatter that was designed to be easy to learn 
and easy to use. To measure Etude's success in meeting these goals, twenty-one 
computer-naive temporary office workers were taught to use Etude in a controlled 
experiment. Ninety percent of the subjects were able to create and edit letters after a 
training period of less than two hours and twenty minutes, though they were not able to 
perform these tasks as quickly as they could when using a typewriter. Etude did not 
appear to have any systematic effect on subject anxiety. The subjects had favorable 
attitudes towards using Etude. These attitudes were as least as favorable as their 
attitudes towards using a typewriter. 
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Chapter One 
Introduction 



Designers of systems that are intended to be easy to use have many guidelines available 
to them in the literature. Most of theSe guideUnes are based on the intuition and 
experiences of particular designers with particular systems. Very few of them have been 
evaluated experimentally, so one must be cautious irat to attribute more authority to 
these guidelines than they deserve. 

If a computer system follows these guidelines, is the resulting i^stem easy to use? This 
question cannot be answered m general, but it can be asked of particular systems that 
have been designed from the outset with the intention of being easy to use. Experi- 
mental evaluations of such ^sterns can contribute to an understanding of the usefulness 
of these guidelines, as well as providmg a way to measure the success of the system in 
meeting the goal of ease of use. 

When interpreting the results of an experiment, the issues of internal and external 
validity [74] must be addressed. An experiment has internal validity if the experimental 
method being used accurately addresses the questions which the experknent is intended 
to answer. Extraneous factors must be eliminated or controlled. An experiment has 
external validity if the results can be generalized beyond the specific questions 
addressed in the experiment 

Thus, an ease of use evaluation of a computer system has internal validity if the 
experiment actually does measure the aspects of ease of use which tlie designers claim 
for the system. If the techniques used to make this system easy to use are shown to be 
extendable to other systems, the experiment has external validity as well. 
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To ensure internal validity and iiici«ase^e:til«iihood for external validity, an ease of 
use evaluation must address several questi(M)s: 

- What system is being evaluated? Many descriptions of computer systems 
do not clearly differentiate between the system envisioned in the specifi- 
cations and the system actually implemented. This is not necessarily a bad 
thing when the goal of the description is to present the ideas behind the 
system, but it is a major flaw if the system is tdii^ eviduated'e)^j>ernnehtally. 
Details that would hinder a general prese&tatieo become very important 
when a system' is actually being used 

- How does the sy^m's design reflect ^ goal of bang easy to u%? If ^ 
specific design guidelines that were used are msL carefuUy preseate4 a 
subsequent evaluation reveals little about the utility of the guidelines. An 
analytical evaluation of a system's adherence to guidelines, completed 
before the expenm&nt is actufMy run, is liie only lesottrce avdMle to ffm 
this type of evaiuaticmany amount of external valid^. 

- What aspects of ease of use are being daitned for this system? The specific 
criteria that are being used to d^imine ^s«t pf 4^,atu^ becaiefiiMy stated. 
Otherwise, it is very difiicult to determine if the hypcdieses used in the 
experfanent are valid tests of the desilnei^ claims, ah^ t^e experiment's 
internal validity is ques^nable. 

- How is the system being evaluated? An experiment's Internal validity rests 
on the soundness of its design and the {Ht^rie^ of its administration. 

This report presents an ease of use evaluation of Eteide, sii interactive and integrated 
text editor and formatter developed by tfie Oflioe Autonuttion Group of ttie MIT 
LabQra»)ry for Computer Science. As the aser crea^ ed^ and fbntuhttdocufsteait. 
Etude displays the results on its fiill page, high resolutiofl bit-m*^ tfisplay screen. 
Etude is the first component of an int^rated dfice workstation that will inclu(te 
fimctions such as business giaphics, database/file managonent, electronic mail, and a 
calendar. AH of tfiese functions will be integrated into a single system with a uniform 
and consistent interface. The user will not have to switch back «md forth among vari(xis 
syi^ems to accompli^ a certain task. 



One of the workstation's principal design goals is that it be easy to use. Users of these 
workstations will not necessarily know anything about computers, but they must be able 
to learn the system quickly and use it efficiently in order for it to be accepted. Etude 
was designed to be both easy to learn and easy to use. A prototype version was 
evaluated according to the guidelines for building easy to use systems that are currently 
available in the literature. In most cases, Etude measured up to the guidelines. 
Changes were made where this was not the case. 

Ease of use is a multi-faceted problem. Many guidelines are contradictory, for 
increasing one aspect of ease of use may in turn decrease another aspect. Many current 
systems exhibit a tradeoff between ease of learning and ease of use once the system is 
learned. Those that are easy to learn are often hard to use due to redundant or verbose 
features of the interface, while systems that have a very terse interaction style may be 
easy for experts to use but very difficult for novices to learn. 

A system that follows ease of use guidelines may turn out to be easy to use in one aspect 
but not in another. The goals of each system determine the relative importance of the 
various factors of ease of use. In the case of Etude, the following four general criteria 
were chosen to represent the notion of ease of use: 

1. Ease of learning. Etude should be easy for a completely computer-naive 
person to learn. Such a person should be able to use Etude for useful work 
after a short, informal training period. 

2. Ease of use once learned. Etude should be easy for people to use. Users 
should be able to create and edit documents quickly, without being 
burdened by a clumsy or slow interaction style. 

3. Anxiety factor. Etude should not induce anxiety in its users. Common 
anxieties in computer users include the fear of breaking something and the 
fear of losing a large amount of work without notice. 

4. User attitudes. Both novices and experts should enjoy using Etude. 
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An experiment was designed to evaluate Etude according to these general criteria. This 
process invdved the refinement of these criteria into hypotheses suitable for an 
experimental evaluation. Twenty-one comi»iter-naive temporary office workers s^ved 
as subjects. The experiment revealed that while tiie current version of Etude succeeds 
in meeting the criteria of ease of leamkg aad user ^tu<tes (and perhaps the anxiety 
factor as well), it does not meet the criterioa of ease of use once learned. The slow 
response time of the current version of Etude may be the major factor in not meeting 
this last criterion. This provides some evidence for the usefulness of the current body of 
user interface guidehnes, though the experiment by itself has little demonstrable 
external validity. 

The questions raised in this chapter are answered in detml in the remainder of this 
report Chapter 2 describes the version of Etude that was evaluated in this study. 
Etude's adherence to user interface des^ guidelines is analyzed throughout tiiis 
description. Chapter 3 refines the four general criteria mentioned above into the more 
specific criteria used in the evaluation. Chapter 4 discusses the design and adminis- 
tration of the experiment The results are presented and discussed in Chapter 5. 
Chapter 6 examines questions that were not dealt with in this study that are topics for 
future research. 
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Chapter Two 
Etude 



Etude has been implemented three times since it was first designed in 1979. 

1. Th^ first version of Etude was finished in Spring 1980. A demonstration of 
this version was the basis for an article in the Seybold Report on Word 
Processing [23]. Ilson's Master's thesis [48] includes a description of the 
original design process as well as details of the first implementation. A 
published paper [39] also describes the implementation of this version. 

2. The experimental version of Etude is the one that was actually evaluated in 
this study. It is based on the first version, but includes several changes that I 
made as a result of my analysis of the first version's adherence to user 
interface design guidelines. 

3. The new version of Etude is currently being implemented by members of 
the Office Automation Group. Many changes have been made in this 
version. The software architecture has been completely revised to allow for 
integration of the other workstation tools that are being developed. Func- 
tions that were omitted from the prototype are now being included, and 
details of the user interface have changed. The published overview of 
Etude [40], the current specifications [49], and my paper discussing Etude's 
adherence to user interface guidelines [37] all refer to the new version of 
Etude, 

This report was originally intended to evaluate the new version of Etude. However, 
when it became clear that this version would not be ready in time for the scheduled 
evaluation, the experimental version was created to allow the evaluation to go forward. 

Tliis chapter describes Etude's evolution, emphasizing how the experimental version of 
Etude meets user interface guidelines available in the literature. Etude's design goals 
are briefiy discussed and some general concepts are explained. Tliis is followed by an 
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overview of the first version of Etude, drawft fcom an earlier internal memo [36]. The 
differences between the first and experimental versions are then discussed in detdl. 
Most of the remaining problems with tht^^rimental version were anticipated in the 
design of the new version of Etude; a discussion of these, problems completes the 
chapter. 

The descriptions of Etude in this chapter assume a familiarity with text processing 
systems. The tutorial in Appendix A, starting on p. 105, is a baac intiDduction to the 
experinrental version of Etude. 



2.1 Design Goals 

While Etude may be used from conventional GIT teiminals^ it is mtended to be used 
on a powerful stand-alone computer system with a fiiH page high resolutfon bit-map 
display.^ This gives Etude extensive fonn^ttng capabilities, such as displaying 
proportionally spaced text with multiple foiitis and type sizes. Etude can show the user 
how his document would look if typeset while he is working with the document 

The primary design goal for Etude was to develop a system witii tliese capabilities that 
was both easy to learn and easy to use. People with no training in either the use of 
computers or typography should be able to sit down in front of the system and learn 
how to produce a formatted document In order for this to happen, some kind of online 
assistance facility must be provided. 

Many computer systems that are easy to learn also turn out to be awkward to use once 
learned. Indeed, tlie goals of ease of use and ease of learning often are contradictory. 



ITic experimental version runs on a large time-faring computer which is connected to a smaller 
computer ihat has a bit-map display. ITiis issue will be discussed several times in this chapter. 
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This is especially true when the simplicity desired for ease of learning conflicts with the 
flexibility desired for ease of use [32]. One of Etude's challenging goals was the 
specification that the facilities that are included to aid the novice should not encumber 
the expert 

Another goal was to reduce the anxiety factor that is commonly associated with using 
computer systems. This has been likened to the feeling of "walking a tightrope while 
wearing a blindfold" [78]. Many user interfaces are obscure enough that the user 
cannot be sure of the result of a given operation. Even when the interface is relatively 
straightforward, the user is usually unable to reverse the results of an operation if they 
are not what was intended. In other words, the user may not know if his next step will 
lead him off the tightrope, but he does know that once ofl" the tightrope, he won't get 
back on in one piece. 

The last design goal was that Etude should automatically format a document in real 
time without requiring the user to directly specify the typographic details of a 
document's appearance. Very few of Etude's users would have any experience in 
typography. Instead, Etude's interface should be on a level that is natural to the user 
and his application. 

These goals led directly to some of the major characteristics of Etude's user interface. 
Ease of learning is aided by Etude's simple command structure. Etude's commands are 
structured like commands in English, in that they are composed of a verb and one or 
more objects. Most objects contain a noun and optional modifiers. Online assistance is 
available at any time, and a tutorial for novices is included. 

In order to make Etude easy to use, the most common vocabulary items can be specified 
by pressing a special key marked with the full name of the item. Items that aie not 
available on special keys may be selected from a menu or typed in full by a new user; a 
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more experienced user can type in an abbreviated form. The expert user can create his 
own abbreviations in addition to those provided by Etude. 

To reduce the anxiety factor caused by the fear of irreversible error, Etude provides an 
undo facility. This allows the user to reverse the effects of an arbitrary sequence of 
operations, so that he can get back to a particular spot in his interaction before the error 
was made. The undo facility also encourages experimentation, which aids the learning 
process. 

Many of Etude's nouns refer to the natural structure of a document; for instance, a user 
typing a letter can refer directly to the return address, a specific paragraph, or other 
parts of the letter. This lets the user format a document in a more high-level fashion 
than by referring directly to margins, spacing, type sizes, or other lower level typo- 
graphic features. 



2.2 General Concepts 

Certain general concepts have remained present throughout the evolution of Etude, 
though the terminology has changed in several instances. The discussion of these 
concepts is based on a similar discussion in the new Etude specifications [49], but 
emphasizes how these concepts correspond to available guidelines for user interface 
design available in the Hterature. 

The first version of Etude was designed by incorporating what were considered to be 
the best features of several existing editors and formatters [48], The analysis with 
respect to user interface guidelines was done as part of the review of the first version, 
and resulted in several changes in the experimental version. Some of this analysis has 
been previously published in more detailed form [37]. 
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2.2.1 Document Structure 

Etude deals with three aspects of a document's structure— the content, the editorial 
structure, and the outward appearance. All text editing systems work with the content of 
a document. They also deal with the outward appearance of a document, which is the 
way that the content appears on either a display screen or a printed page. This includes 
the way in which a document is broken into pages, columns, and lines; the size of the 
margins and the spacing between lines; and the type styles and sizes that are used. 

In the simplest editing systems, the outward appearance of a document depends solely 
on the content of a document. Line breaks are specified manually. Page breaks are 
done automatically by the output device (usually a line printer or a hard copy terminal), 
but can be modified by inserting blank lines or page feeds into the content of a 
document. In most formatting systems, the outward appearance is controlled by using 
formatting commands to specify changes in margins, spacing, type style, etc. 

Some recent systems link the outward appearance of a document to both its content and 
its editorial structure. The editorial structure is the classification and organization of the 
information and ideas contained in a document. For example, a business letter usually 
contains a return address, an address, a greeting, a body with paragraphs, a closing, and 
some notations. These are some components of its editorial structure. In Etude, the 
user is encouraged to identify these components and refer to them as he types and edits 
the document. The Scribe formatter [86] was the model for Etude's idea of editorial 
structure. A similar idea is also present in the Generalized Markup Language [35]. The 
use of editorial structure lets the user deal with familiar concepts rather than arcane 
details. Newman and Sproull [75, p. 448] point out that this lets the user model the 
system in a more natural way. 
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12^ Objects, Regions, and Cursors 

The Etude user works with many different types of objecis. If he is editing a letter, the 
letter is an object he is working with. The components of a letter's editorial structure 
are objects contained within the tetter object There are also built-in objects such as 
diaracters, words, lines, sentences, columns, and page& 

Etude operations generally involve objects, collections of objects, or positions between 
objects. A user can erase a paragraph (an object) or move three words (a collection of 
objects) to the middle of another s^tenee (between objects). A region contains an 
object or collection of objects; a cursor indicates a poaticm between ob^cts. 

12.3 The Display 

Etude's display screen is divided into several windows. Tlie main text window contains 
the content of the document, with a cursor positioned where the user is working. There 
is a long, thin format window to the left of the text window. The format window app^irs 
as if it were in the document's left hand margin, aiKi contains the names of the 
components of the document's editorial ^ructure. 

At the top of the screen is the interaction window, which is used for communication of 
information between Etude and the user. It contains a command line, a response line, 
and an environment line. The command line echoes command keys as they are struck, 
inserting prepositions, plural forms, and other ftinction words^ as necessary. It is also 
used to display prompts. The response line is used to display system messages. The 
environment line contains miscellaneous information about aspects of the text sur- 
rounding the cursor. 



2 
Function words also include articles, conjunctions, pronouns, and auxiliary verbs [100]. 
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This display layout incorporates several ideas present in ease of use guidelines. 
Feedback is provided for every keystroke, either through a change in the text window 
or through the echoing process in the command line of the interaction window. This 
follows Gaines and Facey's guideline of "immediate feedback" [30], which they viewed 
primarily as a way of preventing errors. However, systems with such immediate 
feedback are becoming more popular as evidence of their power and attraction 
accumulates. This can be seen in areas ranging from computer games [62] to integrated 
editors and formatters and other "what you see is what you get" systems, such as 
VisiCalc [114]. 

Other guidelines are reflected in the interaction window. For example, Etude displays 
an "[ok]" in the command line when it starts to work on a command, which provides 
faster feedback for commands that take a long time to complete; this idea has been 
promoted by many authors as a way of reducing user frustration [75, 77, 94]. The 
response line provides a consistent place for displaying error messages, as recom- 
mended by Rohlfs [92]. Also, the general idea of an interaction window provides at 
least some limited support for what Thomas [112] calls a "metacomment" facility, in 
which the system and the user exchange information about the interaction itself. 

2.2.4 Command Structure 

Etude's commands are similar to commands in English; they start with a verb and 
contain one or more objects. Some verbs take a direct object (often a region), and some 
also take an indirect object (usually involving the movement of a cursor). 

Many Etude commands follow verb-modifier-noun form. Verbs include commands 
such as go to, erase, and move.-' Modifiers include next, previous, start of, end of, and 



3 
'ITiroughout this report, Etude vocabulary items are represented using boldface. 
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positive integers. Nouns inchfJe built-in objects Eke word and sentence ds weil as 
components such as psiragraph and boU. All of the modifiers and built-in objects are 
assigned to individual keys on die Etude keybo^u'd, as are the most common verbs and 
component names. 

Commands are formed by combinations such ^ go to previous Kne, erase 3 worAs, and 
move sentence (to) end of next paragia^. Words shown i& psffentheses and the "s" to 

form plurals are provided by Etude when echc^g the ccmimand m the command line. 
This prompting is similar to the use of "noise words" in TENEX [7]. 

This command structure has several advantages: 

- An experiment by Ledgard et al. [56] showed that subjects performed better 
with a line-oriented text editor that used English phrases as comrnands than 
they did with an functionally identical editor with a more traditional 
command structure. These improvements held over ttertt different mea- 
surements of performance and over thr^ ^ffefcstt levels cesser experience. 

- Bennett [3] claims that verb-object form is easy to teach and can serve as a 
memory aid. This is related to Trea's theory f 113} that verb-object fcma 
results in less mental work for the user. 

- Combining verbs and objects to form commands k eflScient as well. As 
Watson [119] points out, a set of m verbs and n nouns gives m X n 
commands but uses only m + n vocabulary items. This efficiency is even 
greater when modifiers are included. 

One problem associated with both natural language and less ambitious "English-like" 
systems is the potential for fooling the user into believing that the ^'stem understands 
more than it really does. This can lead to errors when users try to^ecify an English- 
like command that is beyond the capabilities of the system, as Plum [83] and Palme [81] 
have pointed out. Boden [8] has worried about the dehumanizing potential of 
computers that appear to be more intelligent than they really are. Natural language 
systems also are prone to problems with ambiguity, as Hill [47] points out Since Etude 
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falls in the class of "English-like" systems, the ambiguity problem is not a major 
concern. Fooling the user is a possible problem that will be discussed in more depth in 
the more detailed sections below. 

2.2.5 Pointing 

Many operations require that the user point to a particular position in the text This 
corresponds to moving the main cursor to a new position in the document. A simple 
way to do this is to use a pointer. One example of a pointer is the set of cursor 
positioning arrows (or "step keys") on the Etude keyboard which move the cursor up, 
down, right, or left. 

Although this is the type of pointer that has been used in all the versions of Etude 
implemented to date, there is nothing that restricts the choice of physical device that 
can be used as a pointer. A device such as a "mouse" or a joystick might be 
incorporated later. An experiment by Card, English, and Burr [13] suggests that a 
mouse is superior to other pointing devices, but the devices tested included a slow set of 
step keys (15 cps in the horizontal direction) and only one particular type of joystick. 

2.2.6 User Aids 

The Etude user may press the help key at any time. Etude will respond by displaying 
some information indicating what the user is currently doing and what his options are. 
If the user is not involved in the middle of a command, Etude will also indicate the last 
few operations that the user performed. 

The idea of a help facility or a more general form of online assistance is well established 
[65, 81, 89, 118]. Besides being of use to novices, it can help refresh tlie memory of an 
infrequent or discretionary user [4]. Information about what operations have been 
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performed recently can be helpful for a user trying to remember his place in the 
dialogue [25, 43, 57], This is useful not only when the user is confused, but also when 
the user returns to the system after an interruption. 

The concept of menu selection is also important to Etude. Theoretically, the user may 
press menu at any time and see a list of options displayed on the screen, with the default 
option highlighted by being displayed in reverse video. By using a pointer, the user can 
move the current selection from the default option to the item that he wants; the 
current selection is always highlighted. The confirmation key may be pressed to 
indicate that the selection has been made, or the cancel key may be pressed to get rid of 
the menu. The user may also type in the name of the item after the menu is displayed, 
instead of selecting it with the pointer. 

An experiment by Fields, Malsano, and Marshall [26] compared four methods for 
inputting tactical data. These methods included typing of code names, typing of code 
names with spelling correction, menu selection of English names, and typing of either 
code names or English names with automatic completion provided. Menu selection was 
the most accurate of the techniques and was not slower than the others. The 
experimenters took care to point out that the subjects in this study did not work with 
the system long enough to become expert users. They also criticized the use of a 
trackball in menu selection. 

In both the first and experimental versions, the use of menus was largely limited to the 
selection of component names. In the new version of Etude, the help and menu keys 
will operate in a more extended and integrated fashion, as described in section 2.4.9. 

Tlie use of a confirmation key and a cancellation key described with menus extends to 
many other commands. Any command that makes a substantial change to a document 
(such as move, copy, and erase when applied to large regions) must be confirmed before 
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it is carried out The regions involved are highlighted before confirmation is requested. 
Pressing cancel aborts the command, returning the user to the state he was at before 
starting to specify the command. 

The idea of confirming commands that may have serious consequences has been 
expressed by Engel and Granda [25] and others. The process of highlighting and 
confirmation, applied to the erase command, is similar to Rohlfs' idea of an erasing 
function that simulates pencil and paper, where erasure still leaves a faint trace of the 
original before it is written over. The cancel key embodies ideas about a reset key 
proposed both by Gaines and Facey and Gilb and Weinberg [34]. 

If an operation has been completed but the results are not what was intended, the user 
may press undo to reverse the effects of that operation. In theory, this can apply to a 
sequence of operations as well, but user interface restrictions limited the effect to a 
single operation in the first and experimental versions. 

Again, the idea for an undo function has been around for some time. Advocates have 
appealed to its error correcting capability as both a desirable feature by itself [19, 30, 42] 
and as a way of relieving anxiety [4, 34] and user frustration [27]. The undo key also 
encourages experimentation and a learning by doing approach, which Jones [51] 
believes to be more important to "natural" communication than having a "natural 
language" interface. 
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2.3 The First Version 



2.3.1 Noun Phrases 

In Etude, noun phrases can be used to describe regions of text and locations in text A 
noun phrase contains one WMin, optiondly praeded by (Mie or more modifiers. 

Etude's modifiers are start of, end of, next, preYioiis, and the positive i^egers. Hie first 
version of Etude places some constmuits on the way that modifers can be combiisd. If 
an integer is present, ft must be the last modifier in the phrase. The modifiers start of 
and end of are mutually exclusive, as are the modifiers Mxt and ^vious. A modifier 
fi-om the former pair cannot follow a modifier from the latter pair. Thus end of next 10 
sentences is a valid noun phrase, but next iMtvions WdM and ii6xt start of paragnipli are 
not allowed. 

The restriction that noun phrases must end with a noun means that phrases such as page 
3 are not allowed. This is a limitation in ^e first veiaon that will be removed iii the 
new version of Etude. 

Etude's nouns include built-in objects, component i««]^. scaisdi strings, and label 
names. The biult-in objects are characttf, word, sentences, ttne«pafagrapk. cohinui, 
page, and document. The component names available in letters and reports are listed in 
figures 2-1 and 2-2, respectively. 

A search string is an arbitrary string of characters, preceded either by a single, quote or a 
double quote character. The end of the search string is indicated by pressing the 
confirmation key, which may be preceded by a matching quote character. If the user 
includes spaces in his search string, the search operates on words, ignoring the 
difference between different types of spacing between words. Miller and Thomas [67] 
recommend this as an improvement over many current search facilities. 
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Figure 2-1: Components AvaiMble in a Letter 
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Figure 2-2: Components Available in a Report 

Label names are names given by the user to regions of dursor locations. The label 
command, described below, is used to assign th^ names. 

2.3.2 User Aids 

The help and menu keys work as described above. The name of the confirmation key is 
execute; it is used to confirm dangerous commancte, to iJidicaEte selection from a menu, 
and to indicate the end of typed names, such js those of components or labels. 
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If execute is struck before the name is completely typed, Etude will attempt to complete 
the name. If there is only one available name that starts with the given string, the 
completed name is echoed in the command line« If there are no nemies that match the 
given string. Etude displays a message in th6 lt^>onse line telling the user that no 
names matched and displays the string up uot^l the point where it coul4 not find a 
matching character. If more than one name matches the string, Bude displays the 
string up to the point where it becomes ambiguous. It also displays a message telling 
the user that the string is ambiguous. 

Suppose a user wanted to specify a "flushright" component If he just typed "f ' and 
pressed execute, Etude would display "flusji" and inform the user that the string is 
ambiguous (since there is also a "flusMefT C(Hnponent). If the user then Wt an "e" 
instead of the "r" and then pressed execute. Etude would once again display "flush" 
and inform the user that none of the nametiraatched. If the user then typed "r" and 
pressed execute, the system would display the completed name "flu^right" in the 
response line. 

If this scheme sounds complicated to the reader, he will not be suri>rised to learn that 
the experiment by Fields, Malsano, and Mar^iall me|itk)ned above found that an 
identical completion scheme was the most error-prone of four different inputting 
methods. Ledgard, Singer, and Whiteside contend that abbreviation facilities are often 
the least well designed pait of an inleiractive siyst^in |p. |^)f llpw^eir. hSqliet^ 
Pew [77] point out that autom£^complet|cm ooail?iinc^g(^$,^|x)pp .both ease of use and 
ease of learning. Changes were made to this scheme in both the experimental and new 
versions of Etude, as will be discussed below. 

Another user aid is the again key, which repeats jthe last eommand wh^ possible. As 
many commands would be tricky or dangerous to lepeat miu^atically, again works 
primarily with ^mple commands ^ch as go to Mid 4^f. 
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2.3.3 Verbs 

Etude's verbs can be divided into four categories: 

1. Cursor movement (T. -^, i, <-, go to) 

2. Region definition (begin, end) 

3. Editing (erase character, erase word, delete, move, copy, label) 

4. Formatting (begin format, end format, format, unformat, new format, merge 
previous, merge next, anchor) 

These verbs are described below, as are some auxiliary commands that are not part of 
the regular command structure. 

Cursor movement can be done either by using a pointer (in this case, the arrow keys T, 
-►, i, and ^) or by using the go to command followed by a noun phrase. If the noun 
phrase starts with start of, end of, next, or previous, the verb go to can be omitted. 

As mentioned before, a noun phrase is often used to define a region. However, the 
begin and end keys can also be used to define arbitrary regions that would be difficult to 
specify using a noun phrase. After the operation requiring, a region is initiated (e.g., by 
striking the delete key), pressing begin starts the region definition. Any sequence of 
cursor movement commands can now be used. Pressing the end key marks tlie end of 
the region. 

The cursor position where the begin key was struck does not have to be before the 
position where the end key was struck. Also, the begin key may be struck again at any 
time before the end key is struck. This resets the starting point to the current cursor 
position. 

For the remaining verbs, we will use <region definition>, <cursor movement>, and 
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<component nam6> to indicate: that these items are used as arguments to the given 
command. 

Erase character erases the character immediately to the left of the current cursor 
position. Erase word erases the word immediate^ to the Mt of the current cursor 
position; if the cursor is positioned in the middle of a word, the entire word is erased. 
No confirmation is required. 

Delete <region definition> removes the defined region flxm the document Move 
<region definition> (to) <ciffsor raovesa«nt> moves Ihe defined region to a new positicxi 
in the text, as specified by the cursor movement Copy d)fif<^#<»ik move cmly in that 
copy duplicates the region, whereas move deleti^ the region from its original position. 
An tiiese verbs hi^light the region after It has been defined and' require confirmation. 

Label allows for the labelling of a cursor or a region. After typing bbel the prompt 
"(cursor or region)" is displayed. Either "cursor" or "region" diould be typed here, 
though execute can be used to provide C6ntf)lietr6n. If a tursor is being labelled, the 
user may then move the cursor, pressing eXeciife When fihislied. If a region is being 
defined, the user defines a region in the standard way; die rfegitHi is then highli^ted. 
After specifying what is to be labelled, the user typies in the name of the label, ending 
the name by pressing execute. Any label hamei nUii^ b^ used as a noun when specifying 
cursor movement; the name of a labelled region may be used for a region definitibn as 
well. 

Begin format <component name> starts a new component at the current cursor position. 
End format is used to mark the end of the sm^Iest cothponeht \^hich contams the 
current cursor (hereafter called the current component) when typing in text It moves 
the cursor just past the end of the current component and does not require confir- 
mation. 
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Format <region definition> (as) (component name> is used to add a component to an 
already existing region of text. Again, the region is highlighted after it is defined, and 
confirmation is required. 

Several formatting verbs operate on the current component and thus do not take an 
argument. Besides end format, these verbs include unformat, new format, merge 
previous, and merge next. Unformat removes the current component from the 
document's editorial structure while leaving the content of the component in the 
document. New format splits the current component into tv^o components of the same 
type at the current cursor position; the cursor moves to the beginning of the second 
component. Merge previous combines the current component with the previous 
component of the same type; it only works if the two components are adjacent to each 
other. Merge next works in the same way but in the other direction. Except for new 
format (and the aforementioned end format), these commands require confirmation, . 

Anchor <picture name> (to) <cursor movement> is a command that leaves blank space 
for a picture within a document. The only picture name available in the first version is 
"2X2Picture," which leaves room for a two inch square picture. Other shapes could 
have been provided using the same underlying mechanism. Space for the picture will 
be provided as close as possible to the position specified by the cursor movement 
Confirmation is required. In this version. Anchor only works with the Paper document 
type- 
Several other commands were provided in Etude that were not part of the regular 
command structure. These are commands that handle such functions as I/O and screen 
display. Several commands that are used only for debugging purposes are not included 
here, but are listed in a full description of the first version [36]. 

Etude files can be read from or written to disk by using the read file and write file 
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ccBnmands. After the ooromand s specked, the command Kne wift prompt the user to 
^>edfy whether the file is in muige or seript forte. In nearly every case tJie file s in 
image form; script form was used during an early itttempt to instni^ent Eude. After 
pressing execute to indicate the completion of the image/script response, the user types 
the name ofthe file to be read or written, followed by cxec^. . 

Three ccMnmands affect the display of the screen, ^isfbijr dears and redisplays flie 
entire sQten. l^ate ststiis Biie re^splays^e inieta^^ TheC&rageft^ 

command can be used to turn dis{^ of ifte fdnnat window otf and on. Rags inay be 
set, reset, or toggled. Gknge flag Oso contit^ two other flj^ that are used only for 
debugging purposes. TTie selection of set, reset, or toggle jffld the flag to be changdd are 
prcnnpted in ^ re!^x»ise fine. 

Change sii^tfocument lets the user move betweii^^fiMikt body of text (the "bodytexr 
subdocument) and other parts of the document, such as headers and footers. The user 
types tl^ nffiie of the subdocument after spedfyiiig H^ coiiunand. The Paper 
document type is the only one whicJi can make u^ of thtsccttiuimnd m the SM veraoii. 

13.4 Hardware and Implenentation Issues 

While Etude > intended to run on a stand-alone computer, tbii^£i5t veisioa was 
implemented on a large time-sharing EteCSYSTEM-20, using a Nu terminal [117] as a 
display device [76]. The Nu terminal includes a bit-map display of 800 X 1024 pixels. 
The program coidd also be run on a tfaditioaal ttfiiiHial stidi as a EffiC VTIOO or a 
Zojith H19. The first version was written in ^ CLU jitogrammmg language 
developed^ MIT [60J. 

The first version was also limited to using an old prototype version of the Nu, based on 
an Intel 8086 microprocessor. This version of the Nu had only a stancfard computer 
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terminal keyboard, without any of the special keys envisioned in the design of Etude. 
This meant that the special vocabulary items were invoked by using one key as a control 
or "code" key, which was held down together with another key to produce the desired 
item. 



2.4 Improvements 

Several changes had to be made before tlie first version of Etude could be made suitable 
for an evaluation. These changes included: 

- Changing parts of Etude's vocabulary in accordance with user interface 
design principles. 

- Improving the handling of component names. 

- Changing the wording of system messages, including those provided by help 
and by error messages. 

- Changing Etude to use the new version of the Nu terminal, based on a 
Motorola 68000 microprocessor. This version of the Nu included a large 
programmable keyboard. Along with this, the actual workstation setup had 
to be devised. 

- Changing the display layout to eliminate several problems. For example, 
the font used by Etude in the first version was chosen for its usefulness in 
giving demonstrations to large numbers of usere. It was too large to fit an 
entire page onto the supposedly full page display. 

- Writing a tutorial for Etude. 

-Making Etude more reliable, both by debugging the program and by 
providing an automatic backup facility. 

- Instrumenting Etude so tliat usage patterns and problems could be studied. 

The approach taken to these problems is detailed in this section. Many of these 
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problems involve "minor" details, but they me espedaliy imfxatanl because they effect 
nearly every element of a user's interaction with the system^ [57]. 

14.1 Vocabulary Items 

Several of Etude's vocabulary items were changed in the experimental version. These 
changes were simple substitutions of one word or phrase for anoth^. 

Although the original choices of vocabulary tried to avoid "computerese." some poor 
choices of words still crept in. The worst offender was the term "hlto," which was 
changed to "component" The problem of what to call this object is not a simple one. 
Although components usually contain format information, this is really incidental to the 
semantic information that k represented. Compooeats ide^y the editcmal structure 
of the document, which includes more than ^^ecifications of the cxjtward appearance. 
Thus the common term "format" is not appropriate for a component We could not 
think of a shorter name that was completely apprc^riate and avoided inaccurate or 
undesirable connotations. Although "component" is not a familiar word to most 
people, it is far better than "hito," a tenn derived from ^ outofndjto acronym that 
does not follow English word formation rules. 

The formatting commands iJso needed an overhaul As all Qf them contained the word 
"format" in their names, they were net ccnnpletely ^prdpriate for the reasons discussed 
above. They were also not easily generalized across the other tools that would be 
integrated with Etude. Thus several changes were made; Fvrnirt and uBformat were 
replaced by make and remove. Combined with the unimplemented change conunand, 
these new commands should be useful in other m&6 of the workstation's (deration, 
such as database management The begin format and end format commands were 
eliminated; their functions were taken over by begin and end. The useful new format 
key was simply renamed new componci^. In addition, a general coapeneiH object was 
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added to the set of built-in objects. 

Other poor choices of vocabulary include execute, with its connotations of firing 
squads; merge, a word seldom found outside of highway signs; and delete, a remnant of 
computer terminology. Go ahead replaced execute; combine previous and combine 
next replaced merge previous and merge next; and erase replaced delete. Also, back 
space and back word replaced erase character and erase word. 

One tricky area involved the I/O commands. The terms read file and write file, as well 
as similariy worded commands found in a great many systems, can be confusing to 
naive users who understand neither what is being read or written nor who is doing the 
reading and writing. The words "read" and "write" simply mean different things in 
computer terminology than they do in common English usage [93]. 

To avoid this problem, an analogy was drawn to a filing system. The computer 
operation read file was replaced by the command retrieve document. This operation 
involves retrieving a document from Etude's filing system and displaying it on the 
screen. Similariy, write file was replaced by file document, which files the document 
away for future use. Section 11 of the tutorial (Appendix A) explains these operations 
to the new user. Since script form was never used, the "file/script" distinction and 
prompt were eliminated fi-om the command. As in the first version, there is no 
operation to produce a hard copy version of the document 

2.4.2 Component Names 

In the first version of Etude, the paragraph key could not be used in some situations 
where the user could type in "paragraph" as a component name. Tliis problem was 
fixed in the experimental version, which also added the component names bold and 
italic to the set of special keys. 
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The scheme for completing component names was ayisQ SMxlifi^l slightly. If mcn-e than 
one component started with a given string, the experimental version of Etude chooses a 
default from one of these names* Iftstead of reporting ^ambiigtiity as it did in thefiist 
version. This change permits the user to sf»dfy common ccMhponent naffiies wiA angle 
letter abbreviations. In a letter, for «cam|>}e; rttimwMres& can be abbreviated to "r." 
address to "a," and so cm for greeting, pwagmflf, etesiill, ^d ni^tioiis. While not 
ideal, the new scheme can isvoid some <)f the tiWiliersOBlie problems of the earlier 
version. 

The default name is the component name listed earliest in the data base. Figures 2-1 
and 2-2, shown previoudy, list the components m the same order as they appear m the 
database, with the components in the first cdumn pr«cedklg all those in the second 
column. For example, the defauh: for T Is iiiffic.'hStiliMii 

143 System Messages 

The problem of system mess^es has been addressed by Shneiderman [99], who worries 
about the preponderance of vtoleat (e4. "fttal «TOr," "caiiasftisphic," "disaster") and 
obscure (e.g., "syntax error," "0C7. 064," "?") temss in ttror messages and the la«5k of 
information that would help the user correct h^erfJDr. Meh«s conducted studies which 
show that replacing cttot messages like the *T' hi *c UfflX* text eifitor a/ with shdft 
but more specific error messages in^roves tBer performince and sati^action. The 
effect of the tone of the messages (hostile, neutral, or courteous) was less clear cut, but 
appeared to indicate that user satisfaction was increseed by haying courteous messages. 
This provides evidence to back the guidelines that error messages be polite and specific, 
avoiding terminology unknown to the user. These guidelines have been proposed by 
many authors [5, 19, 53, 82J. 



4 
Unix is a registered Trademark of Bell laboratories. 
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This goal is not completely satisfied in the experimental version of Etude. In general, 
the messages are not specific and direct enough; a general purpose message is used 
where a more specific message would be preferable. However, some of the worst 
messages were changed. For example, an inappropriate use. of the again key used to 
generate a message including the phrase "cannot clone." This was replaced with the 
more sensible "Sorry, again doesn't work here." The phrase "user error" was removed 
from all messages, as were references to implementation details such as "nodes" and 
"children." 

The information provided by help was changed to be more specific in certain places 
where it was terser than usual. Changes were also made along the lines mentioned 
above and to reflect the. changes in vocabulary items. 

2.4.4 Keyboard Layout 

The keyboard provided with the new version of the Nu terminal is well suited to 
Etude's needs in several respects. It has a large number of extra function keys, many of 
which are double the width of the standard typing keys, and it is programmable. This 
let us assign any functions that we desired to any key that we wanted, and to make 
changes in these assignments quickly. Since the keytops on the keyboard were 
engraved with the names of special functions appropriate to the original use of the 
keyboard (the keyboard is the same one used by the Artificial Intelligence Laboratory's 
Lisp Machine), stick-on labels with the name of the key were placed on the keytops. 
The keyboard that was used is diagrammed in Figure 2-3 on the next page. 

Notice that verbs are generally on the left hand side of the keyboard, modifiers 
(including tlie numbers) are in the middle, and nouns are on the right. This follows two 
principles of keyboard design described in McCormick's book on human factors [66]: 
keys that have similar functions should be grouped together, and they should be 
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Figure 2-3: Etude Keyboard fi}F Experuneiital Verskia 



arranged to take advantage of the sequence in whidi they are used (pp. 291-92). In 
addition, "dangerous" keys (sudi as the I/O commands, which cannot be uftdone) are 
placed in out of the way positions. It is oHiunoa to liit ft icey adjacent to a frequently 
used key, especially in the direction of ov^iieaditng [1^. Hie keyboard was laid out so 
that these errors would not cause terrible ^rors. In particidBf ^ the go ;dKad keys were 
placed under the shift keys. Striking the go aheai key instead of Hie shift key results m 
an unshifted character in the text, and tbe hasdiesis message ''Nothing to go ahead 
with." One would certainly not want a dangercws key in th» positie», nor a key like 
help which displays a tot of additional inlixinaticm (mi tfie sereen. 



Many computer systems that have large keyboards with numerous special keys suffer 
from having small, standard size special keys. The size of the keys limits the length of 
the function name that can be associated with eacb key loftyeCoecasionEdly six) letters. 
Since many of the words from which these fonctioRS are derived aie tonger dian ax 
letters, the user is often confronted with a keyboard full of cryptic jrfjbreviations. 71m 
almost completely undercuts the advantage gained by the special keys. An overriding 
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concern in Etude's keyboard arrangement was that the full name of each function 
should be shown on the key. For example, previous is placed above next because next 
can fit on the small key on the second row, while previous needs the large key on the top 
row in order for the entire name to be displayed. The layout of verbs and nouns on 
either side of the keyboard was affected by the same criterion. 

The decision to use labels on top of the already existing keys was necessitated by the 
circumstances. It would have been more desirable to have custom built keys with the 
function names already included. Some keyboards use so-called "reledgible keytops," 
which are plastic covers intended to fit over each key. A paper label can be stuck inside 
the cover before it is placed over the key. This provides a more durable container for a 
changeable label and would have been an improvement over the experimental 
arrangement; unfortunately, these keytops were available only for small, standard size 
keys and not for the larger ones. Color coding the keys— one color for the standard 
keyboard, another color for verbs, another for modifiers, and another for nouns— would 
also have been desirable [12]. 

There was no question of rearranging the basic keyboard. Any advantages of a 
redesigned keyboard would be completely outweighed by its unfamiliarity to the entire 
user population. The "inefficiency" of the current keyboard is also not very great. A 
greater source of increased typing efficiency is the elimination of keystrokes. For 
instance, automatic word- wrap eliminates the need to hit the new line key and takes 
very little retraining [55]. 

2.4.5 Workstation Design 

Workstation design was the factor over which I had the least control, since I was 
constrained by the hardware associated with the Nu and the furniture available in the 
room where the workstation was located. Cakir, Hart and Stewart [12] provide a very 
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full fist of wort^ation design guidelines^ a few of ^dikji wfB be dscussed h^e. 

From a hmnan &ctpis sta&c^poii^ t|ie assgor {^obieni w^ Ae Na tennmal is its 
dispky. The fiidier on the scieen is aotieeable. tfaoti^ nol mhati as on die dia|»Hiy of 
the Xerox Alto computer. E¥efk BioFe amioy^ tlie iSspiijr wffi some^es "jmi^" 
repeatedly, making it very hard to read the screen. Both of these prc^lems contribute 
to eyestrain ovo' an extended period c^tinie. 

Personal exp^ience with the tenniM^ afievialed (»e j^iofolefliinth the worlcst^km 
setup. When the Nu is i^oed fiat on t^ table, ihe HqH of !^ display is too low to be 
i^ed at its 80 d^ee angle. Hi^relbis, ^m stuci 9iBQSlf»i pbooe book mnieixsih &e 
front pifft of the Nu HI (x4ssi to i»op<it up, cikpeiagi^iang^ «id inareasiq^the b^^ 
of &e top of tiie screen. This cfid nol si^KOive/tin^S enc^^iss n^ own mekptk^ 
showed. The^elbre, 1 replaced tiie Bo^on pbi»ie book witii a thicker MfT oouEse 
catalogs and pu^ied k back fartho' to prop the tefBikal i^ kigber. This proved to be 
satisfactory, with the angle of the screen reduced by S depee& Figi}r& 2-4 shows tb& 
final workstatk>n setup. 

DimensicHis invdving the desk tc^ ^d keyboard ^e oc^kte^bitf do not seem lo have 
much of an effect in sknt term usa^ (j^ aibiects uemtfy %>&^ no m(»!e than three 
hours in front of the temiiiMd, inchK&ig hfeak^ W^ tbiCiWt^ of ffee k^board &om 
the base to the home row of ke^ ^ 3 VS SKbes(8@ri«i^^jiiiKli greater than 1^^ 
"acceptable" 50 mm or the "preferred" 30 mm figures. At 27 J/2 inches (700 nanX ^ 
desk height is less than the recommended 720 to 750 mm. but the height of the 
keyboard above floor level (30 5/8 inches, 780 mm) is greater than this recommended 
interval. 
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— = 1 inch 
(Widih of chair not drawn to scale) 



Fijjure 2-4: Workstation Setup 
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2.4.6 Display Layout 

The display layout of the experimental veraon diffm somewhat frcHn that of the first 
version, as ^own in Figures 2-5 and 2-6. The mosi noticeable diange is the change in 
font; the new font is mudi smaller and more attractive than the old font The snaller 
size enabled a full {K^e of text to actually be displayed on the scr^n. 

I also redesigned the interaction window. System information such as number of 
garbage collections and htssp size (the figures indicated by GC and M) was eliminated, 
while the system load figure L was augmented with information for interpreting it The 
"response time" indicated on the te^ of the screoi couM be "very gpod," "good'," 
"fair," "poor," or "very pocff," depending on the value of L. The boundarfes w»e 
determined in an ad hoc manner, b^ed on experi^ice with Etude. The time was 
changed from the 24 hour clock to a 12 hour clock u^ng am and pm. In the right hand 
comer, the subdocument name was replaced with tte n^ne of the document 

On the second line, the ordering of ccmtpcmoits was reversed, so that the current 
component is now on the ri^t hand side of the line. Changes to this line are reflected 
by the line getting longer ex i^orter, with the differences ccMning at the end of the line. 
This eliminated the need for hi^ligbting the ciHrent cc^sponent (represented by 
boldface in Figure 2-5). 

14.7 Writing a Tutorial 

The first draft of the Etude tutorial was written by Eric Munro, an undergraduate 
student who had experience in training peq)Ie to use typesetting systems. I changed 
much of this draft in produdng the fin£d veoioB, shows « full in Appendix A. 

The basic goal of the tutorial was to provide a self-teaching facility, similar to that 
provided in the tutorial for the Emacs text editor [108]. The tutorial introduces various 
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oC = L=1.90 



7/16 14:50 RT=1 M = 130107 

Hltos: item 1/number/paragraph/body/Letter 

returnaddress 



Document: letter: Body Text 



address 



greeting 
body, paragrap 



paragraph 
number, item 



item 



MIT Laboratory for 
Computer Science 
545 Technology Square 
Room 217 
Cambridge, MA 02139 

March 10, 1980 



John Jones 

World Wide Word Processing Inc. 
1378 Royal Avenue 
Cupertino, CA 95014 

Dear John: 

We are pleased to hear of your interest in our Etude text 
formatting system, which is now available for 
demonstration. Enclosed you will find a copy of our 
working paper entitled An Interactive Editor and Formatter, 
which will give you an overview of some of tlie goals of our 
research. This research is funded by a contract with Exxon 
Enterprises Inc. 

Our efforts have been guided by a number of general 
principles: 

1. Etude should be easy to use. The system 
should respond in a reasonable manner, 
regardless of the user's input. In particular, 
the user should not be reluctant to try a 
command, for fear of losing the current 
documents 

2. A user of Etude should not be concerned 
with the details of a document's formatting 



Figure 2-5: L-tiide Display Layout --First Version 
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July 16 2:50 pm Response tim: Very good (L=1.W) 
Components: Letter/body/paragrapli/numbcr/item 1 



Document: Icltcrisample 
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body, paragraph 



paragraph 
number, item 
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item 
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MIT Laboratory for Computer SciciKe 
545 Tcchnol<^ Square, Room 217 
Cambridge, MA 02139 

March 10. 1980 



John Jones 

World Wkle Wwd ftt)«ssing Inc. 
1378 Royal Avenue 
Cupertino, CA 95014 

DearJcdm: 

We are pleased to hc;ar of your intere^ in owr l^de text fixmatting system, which is 
now available for demonstration. Encfc^Sfed ymi m^ find a copy of our working 
paper entitied An Interactive Editor and Formatter, which will give you an overview 
of some of the goals of our research. TTiis resean^ is ftrnded by a contract wkh 
Exxon Enterprises Inc. 

Our efforts have been guided by a number of general principles: 

1. Etode i^ould be e^y to use. The sy^c» stK>ukl respond in a reasonable 
manner, regardless of the user's input la par^ular, the user should not be 
reluctant to try a command, for fear of losing the current docimient> 

2. A user of Etude should not be ccmcemed with Iftc details of a document's 
formatting (margins, leading, type feces, cic). 

3. Etude will be the basis for an inlegrated office iwit station that will include 
such things as: 

a. a database management system 

b. an elcctriHik: mail facility 

c. a subsystem for creating illustrations. 

If you have any fijrther questions, do ncA hestale to contact me. 

Sincerely, 



Michael M. Hammer 



Figure 2-6: Etude Display Layout— Experimental Version 
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ideas and encourages the user U) try things out as he goes along. U emphasizes at the 
beginning that the person is looking at a copy of the document, and that the original 
cannot be hurt by anything he might do in the tutorial. 

While the tutorial is intended to be self-contained, it is not intended to be the sole 
source of information for a new user. Efforts to train people entirely with written 
material often encounter problems. For example, a user will often misunderstand one 
portion of the material. Without someone available to answer questions, this misunder- 
standing may sidetrack the user badly, considerably delaying the completion of the 
training period [57]. Having someone around to answer questions can also alleviate 
problems caused when the user has a slightly faulty model of tlie system [9]. 

How does one introduce a system such as Etude to computer-naive people? Several 
principles were followed in writing the tutorial: 

- Emphasize the function of the machine. The user needs to understand what 
the machine does before understanding how it does it. 

- Use analogies to familiar concepts where appropriate. If there are minor 
variations from the analogy, make sure that they are explained. 

- Be very careful of the terminology that is used. Make sure that any new 
concepts, new words, or new meanings of words are explained to the user. 

- Describe the system as it actually works, not as it should work. 
These principles are illustrated in the following overview of the tutorial. 

In the first chapter, we introduce the user to Etude, telling him that "Etude is a machine 
that lets you type up written material ... and see the material displayed in quality form." 
The user is told that Etude displays a copy of the document on the video screen, and 
tliat he can make changes easily. The function of printing a copy of the document is not 
emphasized, since the experimental version has no command for printing a document. 
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It is then emphasized that the u:ier controls Etude, referring to Etude as "your slave." 
This emphasis has been recommended by Kennedy^3] and Shneidennan [98], and can 
help avert what Bott [9] calls tiie "cotrnninder^dMiitt^tee^ pHM&R: whoi told about 
system "commands," naive users may think that the computer is giving them the 
commands, rather than the other way around, the tutorial concludes with an 
exhortation to try things out as they are introduced. 

The second chapter mtroduces the user to tilie cursor ^id ways to move it The arrow 
keys are mentioned, and the exwnple of go to BOtlfigi^ is mdivirted by the need to get 
to the next page of the tutorial, rather than being presei^dlKS "a command to use." 
This example ihtrodiKeis the us^ to tiie ideat oCingHsb-lte eofiUi»hds. lliis example 
is generalized in chapter 3, where the layout of the keyboard is described and the erase 
key is introduced. The user h also told about thie re^i]^ line and the use of go ahead 
and cancel. 

Chapter 2 also addresses one of the experimental version's piniaFypFObiems— its slow 
response time. It mentions that Etude tries to let the user l^iqw what to expect it terms 
of response time. The uso: is told that lhougbfh^m»d jBOliwft foe Etude, he cai stop 
and let Etude "catch up." Wjrases like this and the previous "your slave" remaric are 
intended to emphasize the person's a»ilTol<^er Etode ai^ Id avoid feel^i^ of being 
awed or intimidated by the machine. 

Before any more commands are introduced, the user is told about the lieip^ and undo 
keys. Since Etude does not always clear all the help information from the screen, the 
redisplay key is also ihtrcxluced— another example bfdeatmg with die system as it is, 
not as it should be. 

While undo is introduced as a way to correct mi^sdces, it is also f^esented as a way to 
experiment with the system. Throughout the tutorial, the «^r is asked to try a 
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command and then undo it. This encourages experimentation and familiarity with the 
undo key, which should contribute to more natural usage. 

At this point in the tutorial, we digress to the theory of Etude, introducing the user to 
the idea of components, using the example of a letter. This lets future examples include 
the names of components as well as items on special keys. 

Chapter 6 tells the user how to insert text into the document The term "text" is 
explained, and contrasted to the idea of a document's structure. Bott found when naive 
users were given the word "text" without any explanation, they thought it referred to 
the content of a textbook. They did not think of "text" as referring to the content of 
any document, as the term is typically used in computer systems. This illustrates a word 
whose meaning as a common word in computer terminology is different from its 
meaning as an infrequent word in regular English usage. 

The user is told that he simply has to type text where he wants it, and that Etude will 
move the existing text over to make room for the new material. Again, it is mentioned 
that Etude may have trouble keeping up with the user; Etude is in fact very inadequate 
when it comes to keeping up with a typist 

The next chapter tells the user how to specify component names. The menu key is 
introduced here, instead of the earlier section on user aids, because this is the only 
practical case in which a menu is available in the experimental system. Though the 
menu key is intended to be universally available (as help already is), it cannot be 
introduced in that manner when in fact its use is quite limited. 

Since many of Etude's commands involve regions, this is introduced before other 
editing commands are mentioned. The user can practice defining regions by using the 
erase command. After regions are introduced, the move and copy commands follow 
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naturally in the next chapter. 

Chapter 10 describes how to type in components by using the begin and end keys. The 
new component key is also described. Chapter 11 concludes the tutorial by showing 
how to use an "empty document" to create a new document An empty document 
contains a basic editorial structure for the particular document type, but has no content 
The user can then go to each component and type the appropriate text This serves as a 
further memory aid for the new user. Hie retrieve document and file document 
commands are also introduced in the last chapter. 

If time is available, an iterative process for improving the tutorial such as that 
recommended by Al-Awar, Chapanis and Ford [1] is certainly advisable. Due to time 
constraints, the experimental pre-tests provided the only opportunity to get user 
feedback before the experiments began. These pre-tests revealed only minor problems, 
primarily reflecting the need to include more examples earlier in the tutorial; more 
detailed results are given in section 4.5 starting on p. 85. The pre-tests also showed that 
the tutorial was a bit too long. The tutorial was shortened by removing the description 
of the make and remove commands. 

One problem with the tutorial escaped notice during the pre-test but showed up in the 
experiments. Tlie end of the tutorial should have been rearranged to put less emphasis 
on using the begin and end keys for typing formatted text and more emphasis on using 
the empty document, since the latter is more frequently used by novice users. More 
extended pre-testing might have detected this problem. 

Some features were ignored in the tutorial, such as the combine previous, combine next, 
label, and anchor commands. Anchor is not even included on the keyboard, but is only 
available through a special sequence of characters unknown to the naive user. The 
confusing and error-prone abbreviation scheme is also omitted, as is the idea of a search 
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string object The component key is not mentioned, and this is probably a mistake; 
using next component might be better tlian the go to <component name> scheme. 

2.4,8 Reliability and Instrumentation 

There are three distinct ways in which Etude could "break," each with its own set of 
consequences and recovery procedure: 

- An error in the Etude program itself could cause the program to halt 

- The Nu terminal could malfunction. 

- The mainframe computer could crash. 

Since each of these problems happened with much more frequency than would be 
tolerable in a truly functional system, backup facilities were required to minimize the 
amount of work that would be lost In the experiment, only four of the twenty-one 
subjects were able to use Etude without encountering at least one of these malfunctions. 

A system log facility was added to Etude. This recorded each keystroke, and also 
recorded error messages that were given to the user. After 100 keystrokes, the log 
would be timestamped and the current document written out to disk. All but the two 
most recent versions of the current document were deleted from the disk. This 
appeared to be a reasonable tradeoff between complete safety and low cost. If the 
mainframe went down, Etude could be restarted after the computer came back up with 
only a small loss of work. If the Nu malfunctioned, the terminal would be reset through 
a multi-step procedure, after which Etude could continue without being restarted and 
without a loss of work. 

Errors in the Etude program are the easiest to recover from. Before Etude halts due to 
an irrecoverable error, it saves the current document and closes the log file, inserting a 
note that Etude had broken. Thus, a malfunction due to a bug in Etude would result in 
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no loss of work, though Etude would have to be restarted. 

2.4.9 Remaining Problems 

Since the experimental version of Etude was developed by making modifications to the 
user interface of the first version, some of the more deeply rooted problems with the 
first version could not be fixed. Time constraints also hampered efforts to make 
changes. Though the experimental version of Etude satisfies a large number of 
guidelines for user interface design, it is important to point out its failings as well. All of 
these problems are being worked on in the new version of Etude [49]. 

The major problem with the current version of Etude is that it is not able to keep up 
with a typist. Most people agree with Miller [70] that the response time to a typewriter 
keystroke should be almost instantaneous, not exceeding a tenth of a second. A fast 
typist might have to wait several seconds for Etude to display newly typed text on the 
screen; even slow typists have to wait in many cases. 

Several problems contributed to the slow response time. A major factor was that 
instead of running on a stand-alone computer as originally intended, Etude was running 
on a mainframe computer connected to a bit map display terminal through a 9600 baud 
line. The mainframe was not connected directly to a terminal, but to a stand-alone 
computer (the Nu) whose UNIX operating system was running a virtual terminal 
interface program. All these connections slowed down the response time of the system, 
even when the mainframe was not heavily loaded. When the mainframe was heavily 
loaded, as on summer weekday mornings and afternoons, Etude was intolerably slow. 

Other problems were due to poor design decisions. As the name suggests. Etude was a 
study in building an office tool; in this case, it was our first attempt at building such a 
tool. The prototype was not intended to be anything but a demonstration tool, so 
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efficiency was not high on the list of design criteria when the system architecture was 
devised. The CLU compiler used for the first version of Etude also did not provide a 
great deal of help in producing optimized code. Without improvements that were made 
in the CLU compiler used in the experimental version and efficiency improvements that 
were made in the virtual terminal interface for the new 68000 based Nu, Etude would 
probably have been too slow to evaluate at all. 

Though user aids are provided, their use should be more extended. Undo should be 
able to backtrack further than one operation. Help should be able to provide more 
detailed information to those users who need it, through a query-in-depth facility 
[30, 89]. The menu key should be useable at any time. These goals were all present in 
the original specifications, but were not implemented in the experimental version. 

An experiment by Baker and Goldstein [2] indicates that only currently relevant items 
should be displayed in a menu. Etude follows this guideline in some areas but not in 
others. If a user types the beginning of a component name and then presses menu, only 
the items that start with what he has typed so far are included. However, if the user 
presses menu when using the go to command, the menu will include all of the possible 
components in the given document type. If the user chooses a component that does not 
exist in the current document, he will get an error message after the command has been 
completed. Etude should be aware of the types of components that are actually a part 
of the current document and display only those components in situations such as this. 

As mentioned earlier, the current implementation of automatic completion is confusing 
and error-prone. A better scheme might be for Etude to automatically provide the 
completed name whenever it can, without waiting for the user to press go ahead. This 
relieves the user from the burden of remembering the correct abbreviation. The 
completed name could change as tlie user types in more characters, or the user could 
use the command line editing facihties to fix an incorrect completion. 
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One of the trickiest problems in building an interactive editor and formatter is the fact 
that one physical location on the screen may mapontOflaiiy logical locations within Ae 
dooiment Put anotter way, om petition in ^ CHitward dppeamnct csai corre^ond to 
several different positions in tiie editorial structure. A cur^r positioned at the end of a 
list might be positioned inside or outside of the fast item m the list If the list also is at 
the end of a paragraph, the cursor might be inside**' outside ftc list as well. Text typed 
at the current cursor position will be formatted differently in each case. 

The experimental version of Etu<te attacked this prc^lem by displaying the names of 
the components in the format window and by di^laymg the editorial structure Jrt the 
current cursor position in the int^actioh win(tow. Unfortuhttely; fiie tetter information 
is often more useful than the former but is displayed in a remote comer of the screen, 
far from the user's normal focus of attention. A better solution would be to have the 
name of the current component highlighted in the format window, which is much closer 
to the user's focus of attention. It should be emphasized that tiiis mapping problem is 
not unique to Etude but is faced by any interactive editor and formatter. Janus [151, a 
system under development by an IBM research team, attacks tiiis problem by using two 
displays. A conventional terminal is used to display the editorial structure, and a 
graphics terminal is used to display the outward ^pearance. 
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Chapter Three 
Criteria for Ease of Use 



Nearly every new computer system claims to be easy to use, and there is nothing new 
about the widespread nature of these claims [3]. The obvious question to ask when this 
claim is made is, "What do you mean by easy to use?" In other words, what ease of use 
criteria are being used? 

The general criteria for ease of use that are used to evaluate Etude are closely related to 
ease of use criteria described in the literature. Each of these general criteria must be 
developed into specific criteria suitable for forming experimental hypotheses. This also 
requires that a subject population and a point of comparison be chosen. The 
development of these general and specific criteria is described in this chapter. The 
choices of data to be collected and tests to be used are deferred until the next chapter, 
since these choices interact with other details of the experimental design. 



3.1 The General Criteria 

When someone claims that a system is easy to use, several questions can be asked in 
order to qualify tlie claim: 

1. Can the system be learned quickly? 

2. Can it be used efficiently once you've learned it? 

3. Does it make the user feel at ease? 

4. Do people enjoy using the system? 
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5. What is the population of useis foe whom this ^stem is easy to use? 

6. When you say your system is easy to use, what are you comparing it to? 

These questions summarize the concerns that have been dealt with most often in the 
literature on ease of use criteria. The first four questions deal with different areas of 
ease of use, while the latter two serve to iuttt^r<iiialiCyaU of Ae^efU^ 

In this study, each of the first four questions has lead to a g^eral criterion for ease of 
use. These were the criteria mentioned in the introduction: 

1. Ease of learning, 

2. Ease of use once learned, 

3. The anxi^ fiactor, 

4. User attitudes. 

Tlie p(H>ulati(^ being coi^(k»^ed consists of secreiaik! w<^as who are computer- 
naive. The term computef-naive is used here lo ieftS'sptciftealty to people who have 
not used a computer text processing system before. C(»niKuisc»is are being made with 
the tool currently used by this population— the typewriter. 

3.1.1 E^ude and Its Users 

Hie general criteria for ease of use were developed through consideration of the 
requirements of the people who will use advanced omce sy^eins »j(^ as E^ude. These 
users may be either clerical or managerial ¥Wilcea^ but la et^er case they wMl not 
necessarily have any experience with using computers. 

If a system is not easy to learn, it will not be used. Mana^Bient will be reluctant to 
invest a large amount of time in the training of clerical workers, especially with the 
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rapid turnover in this field. Managers will invest even less time in any attempts to learn 
to use the system themselves. 

While ease of learning is the first hurdle that must be cleared for an advanced office 
system to win acceptance, ease of use once learned is at least as important. If a system is 
cumbersome to use it will either be circumvented or it will be used in its own inefficient 
way. Neither of these outcomes is desirable. 

User satisfaction with the system is as important a goal as user performance [64]. In 
addition to the previously mentioned anxiety factor, user attitudes towards the system 
provide a straightforward indication of user satisfaction. 

Because ease of use is multi-dimensional, a system may satisfy some of these criteria 
without satisfying others. Several authors have recognized this problem, including 
Miller [71] and Gebhardt and Stellmacher [32]. The latter considered the tradeoffs 
between various design criteria in detail, and concluded that the tradeoff" between 
simplicity for the casual user and flexibility for the experienced user is especially 
difficult to resolve. Certainly there are several systems that are either easy to learn or 
easy to use, but a successful office system must meet both of these criteria and satisfy its 
users in the process. 

3.1.2 Choosing a Subject Population 

Most ease of learning experiments have used computer-naive users for several reasons. 
Computer-naive users should be the most difficult population to teach, because they 
have to be introduced to the idea of using a computer-based tool as well as to the tool 
itself. This population poses a more stringent test for ease of learning than would a 
more computer-experienced population. 

In addition, the use of people without prior computer experience avoids the problem of 
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transfer effects; that is, the transf,2r of knowledge a sutrject has about one system over to 
another similar system. The transfer can be beneficial where peats of the ^stens are 
identical, but harmful where they differ, especially when the differences are small or 
subtle. In either case, the transfer adds another source of variance to the experiment 
which could obscure the effect that is being mei^red. 

What constitutes a computer-naive worker? Answaing tiiis queslioii leads to the 
conclusion that this is a transitional period for experimentation with computer text 
processing systems. In metropolit^ areas sudi as Boston, it is hard to find people who 
have never used a computer. Besides the ssue of **hidden'' compilters in automobiles, 
appliances, and toys, most of the major banks have 24 hour autoftiated tellers complete 
with video screens. Many workers have also been exposed to simple data entry devices. 

At the moment, there is still a substantial numl^r of slicretarial workers who have never 
used a word processor, but the proportiott df workers who fall in this category will h6 
deaeasing. TTiese next few years, then, might be tJie fast thance that experittienters will 
have to easrly find subjects ^ho are experienced in sed-etarial work but who are 
computer-naive to the extent of not having used a woi^ ptocessit^g ^stem. 

The decision to use computer-naive subjects rather than computer-experienced subjects 
was made primarily for the reason of constructing a more stringent measure of ease of 
use. The fact that this type of subject is becoming inqreasin^y rare was a secondary 
consideration. 

Avoiding transfer dfects makes life easier for the experimest^'. If only one level of 
computer experience is included in the subject population, using computer-naive 
subjects leads to more easily generalized resufts. The problem of transfer effects can be 
controlled, however [56, 571. There will probabty be a ^ift towards using computer- 
experienced people as subjects as they become more representative of the general user 
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population. To increase generality at the cost of complexity, varying levels of 
experience can be included in an experimental study. 

3.1.3 Choosing a Point of Comparison 

The decision to use a typewriter rather than another word processor as a point of 
comparison may seem questionable, but there are several reasons behind this choice. 

1. Using a typewriter is likely to give us the most stringent test we could want 
in terms of the anxiety factor, since the subjects have been using a 
typewriter for most or all of their working lives. 

2. Using a typewriter avoids complexity in the experiment that would arise 
from the need to teach two different systems. 

3. For simple tasks such as typing letters, a typewriter is probably still the most 
efficient tool for the task. 

Once Etude has been implemented in a stand-alone environment with an appropriately 
rapid response time, it would definitely be worthwhile to compare Etude with other text 
processing systems. This is discussed further m Chapter 6. 



3.2 Ease of Learning 

A straightforward way to measure ease of learning is to measure the length of time it 
takes people to learn how to use the system. Two possible choices for a metric are: 

- Measures of central tendency, such as the mean or median time required for 
subjects to learn tlie system. 

- The proportion of subjects who can learn to use the subject in a given 
amount of time. 

Since these metrics are quite similar, the choice between them is usually determined by 
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details of experimental design. The first choice happens to be the same as one of 
Miller's ease of use criteria [71]. 

A major question when using the above criteria is the meaning of the term "learn to use 
the system." There are various levels of proficiency that could be measured in this way; 

1. The time required to become acquainted with a system so that basic tasks 
can be perfumed, though not nece^arily with gr^t ^e^. 

Z Hie time required to learn a system well enou^ to be proficient at basic 
tasks. 

3. The time required to be proficient at basic tasks and capable of performing 
advanced tasks. 

4. The time required to be proficient at basic and advanced tasks. 

This leads us to the problem of defining terms such as "basic tasks," "advanced tasks," 
and "proficient" TTie notion of "capable" seems fairly clear, simply indicatmg the 
user's ability to get a task done. 

The goal in this study was to measure the amount of time it would take people to learn 
enough of Etude so that they could carry out some useful work. The simplest task that 
is useful, familiar, and involves most of the basic concepts of Etude is the task of typing 
and correcting a letter. Letters are the most familiar type of document that exploit the 
use of formatting knowledge associated with editorial structure. A return address has a 
certain left hand margin associated with it, along with space to be left above and below 
it. The margins and space requirements are different for other components, such as 
paragraphs. 

An alternative measurement of ease of learning would be to measure learning rates, as 
was done in Roberts' core learning experiments [90]. Roberts created a basic training 
method which could be used with various text editors, and included several quizzes 
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with the training material in order to measure the number of tasks learned per unit 
time. While learning rates are a less attractive measure than total training time for the 
purposes of this study, Roberts' method did allow for comparison of total training time 
with other editors. Therefore, serious consideration was given to using her training 
method. Several factors were considered: 

1. While Roberts' methodology allows various editors to be compared, it is not 
powerful enough to detect any but the crudest differences between editors. 
In Roberts' thesis, the only distinction that could be made between learning 
rates was that TECO, a notoriously difficult to learn text editor, was indeed 
harder to learn than the other three editors in the study. While it is 
encouraging to see experimental verification of commonly held beliefs, it is 
doubtful that Roberts' methodology is capable of making the finer distinc- 
tions among editors of more contemporary origin. 

2. Roberts' teaching method was intended for use with text editors. While it 
can be extended to apply to interactive editors and formatters, it is doubtful 
that the teaching method would be as effective as one especially designed 
for such a system. 

3. In a related problem, Roberts' quizzes emphasize the editing task. They 
gives little attention to the typing task, much less the task of typing a 
formatted document. The capabilities measured by these quizzes thus do 
not match the capabilities which are considered basic to the use of Etude. 

4. While interspersing quizzes with training material is necessary for mea- 
suring learning rate, it probably increases the total training time beyond the 
minimum that would be necessary. 

Considering these factors, I concluded that the fikelihood that Roberts' method would 
introduce errors into the estimation of Etude's total trainmg time was far greater than 
the likelihood that her method would result in a significant comparison. Tlius, Roberts' 
training methodology was not adopted. 
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3 J Ease of Use Once Leanrted 

There are two major methods used to measure ease of use. One method is to measure 
the speed with which a user can use a system! Measurements may be in the form of 
average time to complete a task or the percentage of a task completed within a given 
amount of time. Again, the choice between these two similar criteria usually depends 
on details of Ae experimental design. Roberts' stt^y il^th expeit users used the former 
choice; Ledgard et aL's experiment |561 used tlielig!^ 

The a&[&T method is to measure the amount €ii efrots prdduded t^ users; the fewer the 
number of errors, die e^er the syston is to use. Ledgard qt ^ used two different 
measurements of errcHs: 

- The percentage of errcHieouscoiBaiasdsiii^ed. 

- Editing efiicien(^, measured by s^ibtrac^g ItMivflUfl^iier <^ pomaiands ibat 
resulted in a degradation of the text frc»n the number of;je^Ei9iaodsJ^l|t 
resulted in an improv^nent of the text, and div^ing the result by the total 
numberof com^mds issui^ 

Roberts used a measur^ent of th^percent^i^tU|ieime}^pe spent in making 

and correcting enofBi ■ 

This study does not use a measurement of errors* but ^eskrictlytm measurements of 
s^eed of use. This deci»on is based on the yeip-mtxmt^iltotMSitt^ w^iem^xm with 
Etude. Users are encouraged to experiment with (^raticHis, since the undo key allows 
them to reverse the effkte of tfie operatibhif thf W^ltk^^a^^ %e beDeve 

that this freedom to expeririierit is a Mjof idviiataiy 1A' '^<^6*s te'gn. If we then 
proceed to measure errors cM* operatiohs that (tegi^ t^t,' we would be penalizing 
Etude for encouraging experimentation. Witiiout woS^ 6f viaeotkpe, it would be very 
hard to differentiate between intentional experimentation and actual mistakes. 
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The quantitative measurement, t'len, is the amount of time it takes a user to create and 
make corrections to a letter after he has gone through the training period. This is a 
measurement of ease of use for novices— that is, users who have completed the first and 
most rudimentary part of the learning process. A better measurement of ease of use 
would involve more skilled users. Actual system users do not remain novices for very 
long. 

Another disadvantage with this measurement is that ease of use does not become a 
major advantage for Etude until the documents are longer than simple one page letters. 
Nevertheless, it is not unreasonable to expect that even the newest users of a computer 
text processing system should be able to edit a letter on the computer faster than they 
can retype it using a typewriter, though typing in a letter may be no faster. If this is not 
the case, then Etude is not easy for novices to use. 

The question of using novices exclusively will be discussed further in the chapter on 
experimental design. 



3.4 The Anxiety Factor 

As mentioned previously, a major goal in Etude's design was to reduce the anxiety 
factor often associated with using computer systems. Although much has been written 
about feelings of frustration, anxiety, and pressure while using computers, very few 
efforts have been made to measure anxiety associated with computer usage in a 
quantitative way. 

One reason for the paucity of work in tliis area may simply be the lack of knowledge 
about an easy to use instrument that is expressly intended to measure a person's anxiety 
at a particular time, such as during the performance of an experimental task. This 
instrument is the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI), develoi)ed by Spielberger, 
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Gorsuch, and Li^ene flOS). 

The STAI contains two que^nnaires. One measures smte anxiety^ which k the 
anxiety tiiat is present io a particutar situation. It is a transited emotional state wbkdi 
varies in intens»t^ over time. The other questtcamaire oi^^^tires trait fmxi&y, or a 
person's anxiety-prcmeness. The criterbn that we have calkd the anxiety factor can be 
refined to the particular criterion of st£^ anxiety. Readable descriptions of state-trait 
anxiety thec^ imd the devdc^snent of the STFAi cflb^ foimd in the psycbotogicsd 
litcrat«relll.».10fl. 

The STAI questionnaire for state anxiety is made: u|> of twe&l^ items, including ones 
like "I am tense»" "I leel cahn " and "I fed n^ous," Hi^subiect marks one of four 
possibilities for each scale: "not at all," "scanewJli?it," "mpdeiskte^ sp," pr "v^ much 
so." Each scale is scored fnMn 1 to 4. For half of the items (sudi as "I am tense"), "voy 
mudi so" receives a 4; for the other listfT (such ai^l^e(a^">,^B0t^ tA'" tecetves a 4 
The scores for each scale are added up to form the tc^ so(Hi& v 

Most studies involving the STAI use it to m^sure anxiety in stuations where anxi^ is 
an independent variable; that is, when anxiety is percdved^isfieflfediAg sonie l^^ 
criterion. In this study, the STAI is being used to measire anxiety where it is a 
dependent variable; we want tp determine if a subject's ^a|e anxiety chan^ wh^ 
using Etude. A few studies have be^ made where the STA| i^ us^ to measure the 
effect of a computer system CMi anxiety. 

Most of the work with the STAI and computer systems has been in the field of 
computer aided instruction, where the connection between an^iJety and leiaming is often 
of interest. The relationship is complicated, but may be simplified by stating that 
subjects with low state anxiety will perform better in learning experiments dealing with 
difficult tasks than subjects with high state anxiety, but that the results are reversed 
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when the experiment involves easy tasks [106], One study gave the more direct result 
that providing feedback in a computer aided instruction system led to reduced state 
anxiety as measured by the STAI [41]. 

Walther investigated the effects of interface flexibility, terminal type, and subject 
experience on various performance factors related to the ease of use of a simple text 
editor [115]. One of these factors was state anxiety, as measured by the STAI. The 
results were not conclusive, due in part to the many variables involved in the study. 



3.5 User Attitudes 

A few studies have dealt with the question of user attitudes by sending questionnaires to 
users of a particular system, aimed at finding out what users liked and disliked about the 
system. While this is certainly a useful technique, the data that is collected is usually 
limited in the power of statistical tests that can be used with it, since in many cases the 
data is either dichotomous (yes/no, like/dislike) or ordinal, where data can be ranked in 
categories, but the differences between categories are not necessarily equal. 

Statistics such as means and standard deviations that are used in many types of 
hypothesis testing require that data be available on an interval scale, where the 
differences between units are equal. One of the advantages of the STAI is that it 
measures data on an interval scale. Most of the techniques for measuring attitudes on 
an interval scale requiring a great deal of effort in questionnaire construction to ensure 
that tlie intervals are indeed equal. 

There is a method for constructing questionnaires that retains the property of equal 
intervals but enables the experimenter to construct a questionnaire very quickly. The 
Semantic Differential (SD) has been used quite extensively over the past twenty years, 
and a great amount of literature exists on the theory behind it and methodological 
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conaderations invdved in using, it [103J. The 'Measurement of Meaning by O^pod, 
Suci, and Tannenbaum [80] is tiie ba^ boot on ^ SD. Heise has written two 
important papers on methodological issues {45, 4^ 

33.1 Using a Semai^ DiSeKitud 

An SD is made up of a seiksof scales. Three samphsesksase shown in Figure 3-1. 
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Figure 3-1: Three Sample SD Scales 

Each scale is anchored by a pair <tf bipolar adj6CtivSS'(2(9 such as 'l^e-small," "fest- 
siow," and "§ood-bad" The subject is thet» its)mgM4W'm& ^pss^c^^ 
concept on each scale. Scales are usiiatfy #rided imo 9eV^ sliepSi each of which is 
qualified by am advefb, A stibject told to rank the tioiieepl *^li0SftU 
Figure*3-1 might indicate that he considered a dinosaur to be «ttremely large, quite 
slow, and neutral with reference to being good (W bat 

Attkudes measured by an SD geaeratty ^1 ^ia thi«e£at^ri6$: eva&of^, measured 
by scales such as"good-bad," po^ney, nieasUf«!#'by kales sildi as "large-snail," and 
activity, me^ured by sc^s sudi as **fast^slow." Ma&y sttidi^^te'be^n don^ tb derive 
scales that measure one particular category across a laisgeaBtt^iirof csoncepte. Usually, 
an SD is made up of equal or near-equal numbers of scales that measure each of the 
these three categories. Each scale is scored on a scale of -5( to 3 (or 6 to % The scores 
from the individual scales are then averaged over each categcsyfer a final measuremient 
containing three scores. In comparing attitudes towards different concepts, only the 
evaluative category can realty considered to indicate "better" or "worse" attitudes; the 
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other two categories indicate "di^Terent" attitudes of a particular nature. 

Adjective pairs interact with the concept being measured. Mitsos [72] and others have 
shown that if a particular adjective pair is not perceived as being relevant to the concept 
being measured, the measuring capability of the scale is reduced. Some words may also 
have different meanings when applied to particular concepts. This may lead to a 
situation where a scale which usually measures one attitude category (such as potency) 
turns out to measure another (such as evaluation) for this particular concept. If two 
different concepts are being compared, this interaction can have particularly bad results. 
Thus, each study requires the construction of its own SD to ensure that such problems 
are avoided. Fortunately, this process is not difficult. 

Lucas' study of patients' attitudes towards medical interviews conducted by a computer 
[61] provides a very helpful example of the use of an SD in measuring attitudes towards 
computer systems. He contrasts the process of building a more traditional attitude scale 
with the process of constructing an SD. There are a few more studies that have 
successfully used an SD to measure attitudes towards a particular computer-based 
system [28, 107, 115]. A modified version of Lucas' strategy was used to construct the 
SD used in this study. 

3.5.2 Construction of a Semantic DiiTerential 

The construction of an SD involves the selection of scales that will measure each of the 
three primary attitude categories towards the concepts involved in the study. In this 
case, the concepts are "Etude" and "typewriter.*' The scales should be relevant to the 
given concepts and should not interact with any of the concepts being measured. 

Following Lucas, I decided to use four scales for each category in the final SD. Scales 
for each category were collected from a number of sources. From this collection, eleven 
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scales for evaliudon and ni^ each for potsaac^ as^ activity ^€Fe selected fin* a 
preliminary questionnaire, which asked the re^xmdents to rank the scales according to 
their relevance to the gjven concepts. The fikir scdi^ that were judged to be most 
relevant in each category were ch(»en for die final SD. 

Scales were collected fiiom the folk^vingsouices: 

- Tables 3 and 4 from JackobovitslfK^ 

- Tables 3 and 5 from TTie Mmsuremeat qfMemmg^] 

- Studes 1 £md 3 ia Table 1 from 0%oodt?9f 

- Table 2 fixjm Lucas ^IJ 

- Table 2 from KVesta pl[ 

- Appendix A from Walther [115J 

- Factors 1, 2, and 5 in Table 4 from Spiliotbpoulos affiilSfattekd [167] 

After the scales were collected, the following ^^ri&m yfssf usb4 to<dHX)se.scide^ i^^^ 
preliminary questionnaire: 

1. Use all scales mentioned in either Table 3 or 4 from Jackobovits. 

2. Use all scales mentioned in both TabteSi^ aild^S ImmfWeMieimrementcf 
Meaning. 

3. Use all scales frtnn either The Meamr^f^i<^ Mee^g or, Osgood that 
were also ranked from 1 to 4 in Table 2 from Lucas. 

4. As a special case, cme scale used in DiVesta* S^lkitopoulos and Shackel, 

and Walther was chosen. 

Figure 3-2 contains a message sent to the bulletin boards of the computer systems at the 
MIT Laboratory for Computer Science and Artificial Intelligence Laboratory. Figure 
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3-3 (two pages long) shows the' preliminary questionnaire, which v/as contained in the 
files mentioned in Figure 3-2. 

As part of an experiment, I am putting together a questionnaire 
designed to measure attitudes of people towards creating documents 
with typewriters and with computer text editors. I need the opinions 
of other people in order to decide which items to include in this 
questionnaire. 

I would be grateful if you could read the file ps:<mdg>exp.txt (or DM: 
USERS2; MDG 1), edit the file according to the instructions, and mail a 
copy back to me. This should only take a few minutes. I am especially 
interested in replies from secretaries and other support staff people, 
but students and faculty responses are also most welcome. Thank you for 
your helpl 



Figure 3-2: Request to "Help a Student" 



Respondents to this questionnaire could not be drawn from the same population that 
would be used in the experiment. The population to which the questionnaire was 
addressed is experienced with both computer text processing and with the use of 
typewriters. On the other hand, the experimental population could not be expected to 
judge the relevance of certain words to a concept with which they were completely 
unfamiliar. The respondents who did answer the questionnaire included undergraduate 
and graduate students, faculty, and support staff, representing a broad sample of the 
intended population. It would have been preferable to include the judgments of people 
less associated with computer science, but time constraints made this impractical. 

Nineteen people returned this questionnaire; the results from the preliminary question- 
naire are given in Table 3-1. Scales marked with an asterisk were selected to make up 
the SD. Two of the respondents did not give complete answers to tlie potency and 
activity scales, so those scales include the summed ranks of only 17 respondents. 
Kendall's coefficient of concordance W, a measure of the agreement among rankings 
such as these [52], was higher than the matching values in l.ucas' study. The coefficients 
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Instructions: 

In this file, you will find many pairs of adjectives » divided into tferee 
groups. Each pair of adjectives represents the endpoints of a scale for 
rating the topics "creating doetin^ats wit* typewriters* «irt ^cr^attng 
docmaeflts with text ftdi tors." in tto fiii«1 for* of tliis ex^^H'inMt, 
subjects will rate these topics on a^ few 0f.iies# stalm^ For lust wee, 
if one of tJie scales was "valuable - wort*l»$Si* a fan of typewritors 
and hatar of con^utars »ight cbeck tte ostl of iJio scalie clos^ to 
"valuable" when rating typewriters and check the other end whan ratinf 
"computers." This type of questionnaire is called a Semantic 
Differential, and is a standard psychological instrioaent for evaluating 
people's attitudes towards a particular concept. 

What I am asking you to do is to rate the scales themselves » according 
to their usefulness in describing this area. For example, if the 
concept involved was "politicians," the scale "honest - dishonest" would 
be more relevant than the scale "easy - difficult." The four scales in 
each group which are judged to be the laqst appropriate will be selected for 
the expor imentaT quest iorma^re.TNr ratings «ft^W 
group. The most relevant scale should ^e rated "1", the next ^st 
relevant rated "2*^/ and so oiff wtfT^all tha isfcatea ih a f roiip tra rated. 
Repeat this process for all three groups. Indtciftd jfour ratings by 
placing a number to the left hand s^tfe of th^ ackte. 

For example, suppose there vms one grbiip wftti 2 scales. If you thooght 
that the scale "valuable - worthless" was .more releyan^ to the topic of 
"creating documents with typ«rrft#rs or teatt W4tl>*'i^ fhan^ tlie acale 
"bass - treble," the end result would look like this: 

Example group (2 pairs): 

2 bass treble 
1 valuable worthleaa 

After you have completed the ratings, Mil tie edited fiTe to mdg0xx. 
Please do not overwrite the original file. 

Thank you for your cooperationi 



F^uie 3-3: f^elinunarjrS>4|u«femffiwe 
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GroMP 1 (11 scales) : 



beautiful 


ugly 


friendly 


unfriendly 


good 
happy 
heavenly 
helpful 


bad 
sad 

hellish 
unhelpful 


kind 


cruel 


mild 


harsh 


nice" 


awful 


pleasant 


unpleasant 


sweet 


sour 



Group 2 (9 scales) ; 



big 


little 


deep 


shallow 


hard 


soft 


heavy 


light 


high 


low 


large 


small 


long 


short 


powerful 


powerless 


strong 


weak 



Group 3 (9 scales): 



active 


passive 


alive 
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burning 


freezing 


fast 


slow 


hot 


cold 
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dull 


young 
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Figure 3-3: (Continued) 

were: Evaluation = 0.67, p < 0.001; Potency = 0.53, p < 0.001; Activity = 0.75, p < 
0.001. 

Heise [46] recommends that the scales in an SD be mixed at random from all the 
different dimensions. Also, half of the scales should be reversed so that the "positive" 
end of the scale is not always on the same side of the page. These precautions 
discourage the formation of certain response sets which reduce the accuracy of 
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Factor Scales 


Summed Rahlds 


Rank Order 


Evaluation Beautifiil — Ugly 


139 


8 


Friendly — Unfriendly 


56 


3* 


Good — Bad 


95 


5 


Happy — Sad 


183 


10 


Heavenly — Hellish 


125 


6 


Helpful — Unhelpful 


45 


1* 


Kind — Cruel 


126 


7 


Mild — Hareh 


146 


9 


Nice — Awful 


88 


4* 


Pleasant — Unpleasant 


53 


2* 


Sweet— Sour 


198 


11 


Potency Big — Little 


97 


5 


beep — Shallow 


UO 


8 


Hard -Soft 


ifi3 


6 


Heavy — Light 


m 


7 


High — Low 


127 


9 


1 ^Fge — Small 


81 


4* 


Long — Short 


76 


3* 


Powerful — Powerless 


21 


1* 


Strong— Weak 


44 


2* 


Activity Active — Passive 


46 


2* 


Alive — Dead 


SO 


5 


Burning — Freezing 


148 


9 


Fast — Slow 


30 


1* 


Hot- Cold 


129 


8 


Known — Unknown 


52 


3* 


Noisy — Quiet 


64 


4* 


Sharp — Dull 


108 


6 


Young — Old 


108 


6 



/r = 19 for Evaluation; n = 17 for Potency and Activity 



Table >1: Results of Preliminary SD Questionnaire 
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questionnaire measurements in general [122]. 

Following these guidelines, the scales selected through the preliminary questionnaire 
were randomly ordered. The scales to be reversed were randomly selected. The final 
questionnaire, complete with instructions for use with Etude, is shown in Figure 3-4. 
The instructions were identical for the typewriter version except for the substitution of 
the word "typewriter" for "Etude." 
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Questioimake 



Thepufpc^ of diisquesUcADmrekto ^(^bqwyou^f^^^^ IVllikey^ 

to rate the word "Etude" in terms of several descriptive scales. For eadi scale, blacken in die apprq>riate 
drctetomdk^^oiwyoufe^j^d^ o 



good 



cxtremdy quite 
O O 



sfightly neutraft ^^itly quite extmnely 
O O O . O Q 



bad 



If you thought that Etu<te w^ very good, you would blacken a circle on the side of tihe scale closest to the 
word "good." If you thought it was very b^ you would blacken a circle on the mher end of the scale. 
Otherwise, you would bladcen a drcie towards the middle of t}^ scale. Please be aire to make a rating (m 
each scale. 

Do not worry or puzzle over individual items. It is your flr^ knpres^ns, ttie inmiediate "feelings" ^XHit 
each scale, diat I want On tte (rther hami, please <k) mK be cai^dess, becmise I w^t your true 
impressions. 
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Figure >4: Final SD Que^kxinaire 
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Chapter Four 
Experiineiilal Design 



In the previous chapter, we presented four specific criteria with which to measure the 
ease of use of the Etude text processing system: 

1. Training time required for users to leam how to crisate and edit letters. 

2. Time required fornovice users to create and edit a kstter, 

3. User's state anxiety as measured by the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory. 

4. User's attitudes, especially evaluative attitudes, towards the system as 
measured by a Semantic Differential 

The users mentioned in these criteria are computer-naive secretaries. 

This chapter describes the design of the experiment Details of the experimental tasks, 
the experimental protocol, and the data analysis plan are presented. Changes made as a 
result of pre^testing aie also disojssed. 

4.1 The Experimental Tasks 

A major portion of experimental design involves determining what data is to be 
collected, and ensuring that the me^uremehts that are used are representative of the 
specific evaluation criteria. In the case of the latter two criteria of anxiety and attitudes, 
the choice of data was derived directly from the criteria. Anxiety was measured by 
administering Form X-1 (State Anxiety) of the STAl to the subject after he has used a 
particular device. The SD was administered Afterwards, using the Evaluation score to 
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measure attitudes. 

For the first two criteria, the lefi&^eUt f loofess wfeiabre complicated. In order to 
measure training time, typing time, and dditing time, experimental tasks had to be 
developed on whidi the »jbjects could be ^bel&L 

4.1.1 Training Tme 

In the previous diaptcr, I alluded to some of the prcHsietos in determining criteria based 
on training time. Since the primary m&iodf^ij^am^jo^Ba^ is diipugl^ the use of 
an on-line tutorial, the training time should inclu^ the length of time it takes for the 
subject to complete a tutorial. Ilie tutorial ^ould be llmiteci to the base skills needed 
to cr^Oe aitdedit a let^v 

How does one ensure that a subject knows how to cre^ and edit a letter after finishing 
a tutorial? The d)vi6us way is lb have the sub^ create as^ ^t a tettk after fihtshi^ 
the tptorial; this serves as a test of dje subject's knowlectee. After this decision has been 
made, a number of detailed questions idse:, 

- Should the time that it takes the subject to oonqiietiilhe tesi he in^ude^aii 
the measurement of trainmg time? 

- How should the testing tasks of creating and editing a letter be constructed? 
• When is die aibject ju(%«i to have c(»npleted the te^ successfully? 

- What amount of ^sista^ce shpnW the e^i:jnifpta",giyc the subject during 
the training session and the tesst? 

The ^ode tutorial is in the fonh of a n^wrt; aWid«# letlers ate mentioned in flte 
tutorial, the subject never does my manipulation Wik Ihe cixiipOfieiRts of ttie letter in « 
tutorial. For this reason, it was voy doubtful (hat a sutgiect -wbuM reaBy know how to 
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create and edit a letter after finishing the tutorial; as with all other aspects of learning 
Etude, practice would be required. Thus, the tasks of creating and then editing a letter 
were included as part of the training time. This is in agreement with the procedures 
followed in Roberts' study, where she noted that much learning takes place during these 
types of tests. 

The task of creating and editing a letter was presented in a straightforward manner. 
The subject was presented with a letter to type. After the letter had been typed, it was 
proofread by the experimenter. Any mistakes noted in typing the letter were fixed, so 
that the letter is in fact "letter-perfect." After the letter was proofread and corrected, the 
subject was given a marked up version of the same letter, with corrections indicated by 
standard proofreading marks. The subject then made these changes to the version of 
the letter that was just typed. Again, the edited version of the letter was proofread by 
the experimenter to assure correctness. The total training time was measured from the 
time when the subject started to read the tutorial to the time that the last correction was 
made to produce a perfect copy of the revised letter. 

There are two types of errors that the subject can make when working with Etude: 
errors in specifying the content of a document and errors in specifying the editorial 
structure of a document The fonner are simply typing errors, all of which had to be 
corrected. The treatment of mistakes in editorial structure was more complex. The 
most important point in the training session was to ensure that the subject realizes his 
mistake so that he will not repeat it. Some of the mistakes that subjects can make in 
specifying the editorial structure cannot be undone by the methods taught to subjects in 
the tutorial; in this case, the experimenter undid the mistakes where appropriate. The 
tasks were judged to be completed if the outward appearance is readable; it did not 
have to be perfect, as was the case in the content. This question assumes more 
importance in the test for speed of use and will be discussed further in the next section. 
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Hiis also brings up the qcKstioo, (^ the anuHiat of ssastance tliiat the experim^n^. qan 
give to the subject during the t3aiiiii^ses»as^,3asicaHy, the^xpepnei^er oould ap^fwer 
any questiofi poi^ by the subject in thie tr^iiik^ se^n, ; 1^ subje^ told that 
while the tutorial is largdyiSelf-^xpUmatofy^ he should fed^l^ exp^iioe^er 

any questions that he may have. During the training sesaon, the experiii«enter was 
seated at a table in another part of the room, and was usually reading or writing during 
the session. This dbsdy resembles tm actual fearhitig^si^iiBG^ for many systeiss; new 
users can question more knowledgeable pe^fe, but !9h<^^is might invotve inte^ 
rupting someone, the questions aren^t ai^td undl the tiser Itas tried to figure the 
question out for hhnseM: As menf^med prev$i^dly;|^^l(^oftra tearn fister when tiwy 
have the opportunity to ask questkms, 

4.1.2 Typing and Editing Tune 

The te^ for time required to create fmd^^^die^^ttff f^!|i^erSaniei^ the test ^^^^ 
the end of the Etude training sessioo. A subject was,^yen a^Mler to type and then 
given a marked up ropy of the same letter. To onnplete the task, the content had to be 
lettCT perfect, and the outward tipp&ami^hA Id^berfbasoc^id}^ Par Etude, tflis mea^t 
that mtstdces in die editorial stroctBte w^ ^lolekled if tte dllil«i»ti^ai^eafa^ce was Stai 
reasonable. For example^ extra facing between co^Rpoiibits iiras totefated as long as 
the letter was^F on on^ page. For flieli^^eiw<it#^>i^iietottflift^fteai^^ 
to be exact, and that corrections did not have lb be ^ deaii aind well-^jiigiied as they . 
would be if the letter ms actuflfly iriaiied:' l%e ^pewf^p illdi In ^i& ishl^ 
IBM Correctmg Selectric IT. This and ali ^^ib^e^^ntdeiisiOiiS about the typit% and 
editing tasks were mi^e car^lHty to avtMd ihtil^idlidlig ^pei^ the 

comparisons. 

While a subject using Etude could make changes in tl^»|n^ked^up copy directly, wh^ 
could the subject using a typewriter do? Since some of the changes were extensive 
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(such as moving the last sentence in a paragraph to the start of tliat paragraph), the 
easiest way to make the changes was to retype the entire letter. While the actual 
operations in Etude and a typewriter were not the same, the ftinctions were identical— 
the subject was to make a revised version of a letter that he had just typed. This 
emphasizes our interest in using functions (such as typing a letter) as the unit with 
which to measure speed of use, rather than measuring the time of individual tasks that 
make up the function. 

Three sets of letters were used in each experiment— one at the end of the Etude training 
task, and one set each for the tasks measuring speed of use of Etude and a typewriter. 
This required different sets of letters to avoid practice effects resulting in greater speed 
from typing the same letter over and over again during the course of the experiment. 
The practice effect in retyping a letter to make the corrections was intentional, however. 

Three letters of nearly equal length were used in the study, and the same set of editing 
tasks was applied to each one (though not necessarily in tlie same order in each letter): 

1. Replace a character with another character. 

2. Erase two words. 

3. Move a sentence at the end of a paragraph to the start of that paragraph. 

4. Split a paragraph into two smaller paragraphs. 

These tasks were selected from Roberts' core learning experiment, in lieu of a standard 
set of typing and editing tasks to be used in such evaluations. Both the original and 
marked-up versions of each of the three letters are included in Appendix B. 

The functions taught in tlie tutorial were not limited to those included in the 
experimental task, but included other functions that were considered to be basic to the 
task of typing letters even though they were not included here. Specifically, this 
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included teaching objects lo type in fonnatled lext wliere components were no( already 
provided (es if a phrase was to be ttalicizedX 



4.2 Experimental Protocol 

Since each subject would be using both Etude and a typewrit, with several compar- 
isons made between the two machines, it was impcitant to xxmitdl fcx as mmy 
extraneous variables as posable. One of the most prraninent of these variables was the 
order in which the subject used the two machlfl^ Td coiilrol for this cifect, two 
different experimental protbcols were used; otie in Which l&ude was used first, and the 
other in which the typewriter was used first HaJf Of flie subjedfe were assign^ to One 
protocol and half to another, with the assSghtoenfe ii^d^ at random. F^iie 4^1 gives 
the experimental protocols for bodi orders of a^AisttatiOii. 



Typewriter first 

IntroducticHi 

Typewriter tasks 

Typewriter questionnaires 

Etude tutorial 

Etude prabd^e ta^s 

Break 

Etude tasks 

Etude questionnaires 

Conclusion 



EttiietirsI 

Ifltitsdhictk^ 

Etude [»iK:tice ta^ 

Break 

ettMfetidBs 



Typewriter tasks 
Typewriter que^icmnaires 
Cbnichts^ 



F^ire 4-1: Experimental Ftotocc^ 



Each subject typed three sets of letters during the course of the experiment. Even 
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though the letters were the san.e length and included the same editing tasks, it was 
possible that the letters varied in difficulty. Since there were three letters, six possible 
ordering of letters were possible. Subjects were randomly assigned to one of the six 
orderings, with a nearly equal number of subjects assigned to each ordering. 

Other variables include the time of day and day of the week on which an experiment 
was carried out. The experiments were conducted on Saturday mornings and after- 
noons, Sunday mornings and afternoons, and Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday eve- 
nings. These variables were recorded for each subject. 

Throughout the experiment, care was taken to try to minimize the amount of anxiety 
induced by the experiment itself. For this reason, oral instructions were preferred to 
written instructions, even though written instructions assure greater uniformity of 
experimental treatment 

The most important aspect of the introduction was to have the subject read and sign a 
consent foim, which gives a brief description of the experiment and a description of the 
rights of subjects. This form is included in Appendix B. Before the form was 
presented, the subjects were also given a brief oral explanation of the experiment and 
the nature of the consent form. 

The MIT Committee for the Use of Humans as Experimental Subjects requires that a 
paragraph about medical care available to subjects be included in all consent forms. 
Since this was completely irrelevant to this experiment (barring the possibility of bizarre 
accidents occurring inside the building), it was separated from the rest of the form by a 
dotted line. To alleviate anxiety, subjects were assured that this part of the form was 
only a bureaucratic necessity; the top part of the form contained all the important 
information. 
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The principal task was to type adid tdk a letter (in the case of: the typewriter, "editing" 
meaM retyping). Subjects were kstriKled io wtut with qae^ 
typographic mistakes would have to be oorred^ When using atypemiter, subjects set 
margins and tabs as they wished before banning the task. Witen using Etud^ &e 
equivalent of inserting a plain piece of paper into the machine— using retrieve 
document to get the letter tempkte— was done befdrc beginning tlie task. 

The starting time was recorded when the experimentefffismidted Hie subject to start 
whenever ready. The finishing time was taten lo be tftrtinK when the subject fiiiislied 
typing a perfect copy of the letter. Thus, proofreading time that resulted in correcting 
mistakes was included in the timing, but proofreading time ^!at did not catch any 
mistakes was excluded. 

If mistakes were caught after the typist had pulled the paper from die typewriter, he was 
instructed to correct the mistakes using the correcting feature of the typewriter, but not 
to worry about getting the alignnitint of the cdhtcfibh exactly right This would 
compensate for typists who were not familiar with the alignment on this particular 
model typewriter. 

The Etude program was started before the subject arrived When he was ready to begin 
the tutorial, Etude was displaying the first page of the tutorial The subject was told that 
the tutorial was about five pages fong an<i wouid encourage liim to tiry ^ings out as he 
went along. He was also told that white the tutorial tried toi)^ self-explanatory, he 
should feel free to ask questions if somed^iiig une^piectedhapt^ed 

In the concli^on, the subject was asked what he paiticulariy tiked and dislBced about 
Etude. He was then ^en Ae qipomiA^ to a^ any ^estioK ihe had alx>ut the 
experiment. Etude, or word processing systems in general. The subject's time sl^fihxn 
the temporary agency was filled out and the experiment completed. 
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4.3 Subject Selection 

Twenty-five subjects were hired from two temporary agencies in the Boston area. The 
temporary agencies were told that the subjects should be office workers who did not 
have any word processing experience. They were not to be selected because of their 
inclination towards technical jobs or a technical environment. Each subject was paid 
for four hours work at a rate of five dollars an hour. 

The number twenty-five was selected to allow for things to go wrong, since the time 
schedule was such that experiments could not be rescheduled. Rough simulation of the 
statistical tests showed that twenty subjects would be an adequate sample size. The 
margin of safety turned out to be important, since three subjects did not show up. 

During the conclusion of one experiment, one subject revealed experience with a 
computer typesetting system. This data was discarded without further analysis,^ leaving 
a sample size of twenty-one. All of the other subjects had indeed not had any text 
editing experience, with attitudes towards the technical environment ranging from 
enthusiastic to fearful. 



4.4 Data Analysis 

4.4.1 Recording Data 

Data sheets were used to systematically record data. Figure 4-2 shows an empty data 
sheet for an ''Etude first" experiment. A watch with a second hand was used to record 
times to the nearest five seconds. While Etude timings could have been made with the 



Since this revelation came at the end of the experiment, the training time had already been recorded. 
This subject had finished tlic training session ten minutes faster than anyone else had. 
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Introduction (sign consent form) 



Tutorial: 


Start tutorial 




End tutorial 




Start type 




End type 




Start edit 




End edit 


Break 




Etude: 


Start type 




End type 




Start edit 




End edit 


Questionnaires: 


STAI 




SD E 




P 




A 


Break 




Typewriter: 


Start type 




End type 




Start edit 




End edit 


Questionnaires: 


STAI 




SD E 




P 




A 


Conclusion: 





Likes 



Dislikes 



Remarks/Observations: 



Good 



Bad 



Figure 4-2: Data Sheet for "Etude Mist" Experiment 
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computer, this method of measurement could not be extended to thu typewriter. Seven 
measurements were derived from this data: 

1. Training time, measured from the start of the tutorial to the end of the 
practice editing task. No time is subtracted for times spent when the 
tutorial was interrupted by machine failure (it is subtracted for the other 
time measurements). 

2. Typing time, the difference between the finishing and starting times for the 
speed typing task. 

3. Editing time, the difference between the finishing and starting times for the 
speed editing task. 

4. STAI score, the sum of the twenty scales on the STAI form. 

5. Evaluation score, the mean of the four Evaluation scales on the SD. 

6. Potency score, the mean of the four Potency scales on the SD. 

7. Activity score, the mean of the four Activity scales on the SD. 

4.4.2 Hypothesis Testing 

The independent variable in this experiment was the device with which the subjects 
typed and edited letters: Etude or the typewriter. The dependent variables were the 
seven measurements listed above, with the exception of training time (which was not 
compared). Each of these dependent variables had two sets of data associated with it, 
reflecting the two different treatments available with the independent variable. The 
training time measure had only one set of data associated with it. The order in which 
the treatments are presented reflects another variable which will be discussed below. 

These measurements were used to judge the criteria in two difl'erent ways. In the case 
of training time, descriptive statistics were used because there is nothing firm from 
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which to form a hypothesis, -rhese statistics were derived the sample distribution 
function, and included an estimate of the 90th percentile. It is more interesting to get an 
estimate for the 90th percentile than to perform a hypothesis test based on an arbitrary 
value for this percentile. This leads to a statement that 90% of the subjects could learn 
to use Etude within a certain amount of time, but due to the small sample size it does 
not give a good indication of the accuracy of that estimate. On the other hand, 
reasonable confidence intervals for the median could be obtained with the given sample 
size [6, 73]. 

In most cases, the random variables are used to test hypotheses that are based on the 
criteria. The null hypothesis is that there is no difference between Etude and a 
typewriter for the given criterion. Four different alternative hypotiieses are available: 

1. Etude is better than a typewriter for the given criterion. 

2. Etude is no worse than a typewriter for the given criterion. 

3. Etude is no better than a typewriter for the given criterion. 

4. Etude is worse than a typewriter for the given criterion. 

A statistical test can either accept the null hypothesis or reject it in favor of one of the 
alternative hypotheses. Alternate hypotheses 1 and 3 above correspond to hypotheses 
for a one-tailed test, while hypotheses 2 and 4 correspond to a two-tailed test These 
tests are performed in the same way, but a one-tailed test requires only half the 
significance level of a two-tailed test. A test for hypotiiesis 1 at the 0.02 significance 
level (p < 0.02) is the same as a test for hypothesis 2 with p < 0.01. 

Accepting an alternate hypotiiesis is a much surer conclusion tiian accepting tiie null 
hypothesis. A test witii p < 0.05 has only a 5% likelihood of rejecting a true null 
hypothesis in favor of an untrue alternate hypothesis. The other possible error is to 
accept an untrue null hypothesis instead of rejecting it for a true alternate hypothesis. 
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Hypothesis tests are designed in juch a way that this type of error is much more likely to 
occur than the first type of error. Therefore, acceptance of the null hypothesis is always 
an uncertain result and should be treated very cautiously. 

The following outline shows the various tests that Etude should satisfy in order to meet 
each particular ease of use criterion. 

1. Criterion: Time to create and edit letters 

a. Hypothesis: Novices take no longer to type a letter using Etude than 
using a typewriter. 

b. Hypothesis: It is faster for novices to use Etude to create a revised 
letter than to use a typewriter. 

2. Criterion: State anxiety 

a. Hypothesis: Users have no more anxiety when using Etude than when 
using a typewriter. 

3. Criterion: User attitudes 

a. Hypothesis: Users have a favorable attitude towards Etude. 

b. Hypothesis: Users have at least as favorable an attitude towards 
Etude as they do towards a typewriter. 

It should be made clear that the variable used in the hypotheses for user attitudes was 
the Evaluation score of the SD. This is the only score for which we can say that one end 
of the scale is favorable and the other end is unfavorable. Hypothesis tests were 
performed on the other attitude variables as a measure of attitudes, but the results do 
not bear directly on the ease of use criterion. 
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4.4JNoivanmetricStalisti€tl Tests 

There al"e two different flavors of ^tistical tiests which are avaiiabie for experimental 
studies. One flavor assumes a parametric model of the underiying distributions of the 
random variable. In most cases, the random;! yeiriabie 15 ^^s^uped to have a nprmal 
underiying distribution. When this is the case, te^ ^ch as, the Student /-test am be 
used 

There are different schools of thought on whether or not to ufe: ^ normality 
assumption m the absence of compelling evidence either ibr 61^ ^s^airii^ the assumption. 
In some experimental designs, the para^j^ric test may 1^ dkjf^ powerful than the 
nonparametric test An experiment that assiiffies^liiip.ipai»netiii^l&o<le} %ould then be 
more likely to show a significant result than an experiment which cMd not ^pime that 
model. 

In this study, all subjects received both treatments. This Ftenhitted the use of a 
matched-pairs test, which uses the differences betweea-^^ealnie&ts for each subject as 
the basis for the test This eliminates a major spurce of nois§ in the. experiment which 
is the difference between subjects reflected m their scores for a particular randc»n 
vari^e. Peopl! vat^f ^tatly inihftif ^ifitj^ t«jr pcr^ <S^ple^ C^iifvq t^ such as 
text processing and in their susceptibility to anxiety. By measuring the differences 
betweei^ .^tttients for each sujjiect, th^, v^fl^^f^ ^.fQ ^'.mmmm^^mf^m 
subjects is factored out Vanapeei&^ided.du^ toJ»fdjf!Bniagi?rd«;'Gf the treatments, 
but this can.b^ljandled by,i?D!Uijtefjbala?i(^ng th^expispqiK^ as^fpsdpne^hsi^ Chapter 
6 of LedgardvSinger and Whiteside |$7J g}9^i» «,idfi^^ isstie :aM showvs 

how it affected the outcome of one experimei^Hta^i^^^^l^aJWlfe^r 

It turns out that assuming the nonparametric model in a matched-pairs test involves 
very little loss in power from the parametric model. The standard nonparametric test 
for this design, the Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-rank test is neariy as efficient as the 
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standard parametric test, the Student /-test for matched pairs, in cases where the 
underlying distributions are indeed normal. The Wilcoxon test is usually better when 
the underlying distributions are not normal. In this case, the Wilcoxon test is the 
method of choice. 

For learning time, typing time, editing time, and the STAI score, there was no particular 
indication that the normality assumption was wrong, so the above argument was 
important for determining which test to use. In the case of the SD, though, normality 
usually cannot be assumed [80]. SD scores range from a value of -3 to +3. When a 
small number of scales is being averaged to produce each score, as was the case in this 
study, values near the endpoints are not uncommon. Therefore, an assumption of the 
normal distribution cannot be justified. This left little choice but to use the Wilcoxon 
test for the comparison of SD scores. 

The test of favorable attitudes differs from the other hypothesis tests in this study in that 
it does not involve a comparison with the typewriter. SD scores have a clear cutoff 
point at zero between opposing attitudes, so a hypothesis that a measure of central 
tendency is different from zero could readily be used. Usually, these tests are related to 
the process of establishing confidence intervals based on the mean, but these tests again 
assume normality. Confidence intervals based on the median can be constructed 
without this assumption [6, 73] and are used instead. 

To summarize, training time was measured by a sample distribution function which can 
provide estimates for various percentiles, including a confidence interval for the 
median. User anxiety and time to create and edit letters were measured by comparing 
Etude to a typewriter. User attitudes were measured by testing for a non-zero median 
as well as by comparing Etude and the typewriter, using the Evaluation component of 
the SD. 
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Wilcoxon and Wilcox [121] give a simple explanation of the use of the Wilcoxon test 
Runyon [95] also gives an explanation, and includes a table for the test statistic T which 
is more conservative than the one used by Wilcoxon and Wilcox. Wilcoxon has 
described the reasoning behind the test [120]. Other statistics books can be consulted as 
well, e.g. Breiman [10, pp. 260-268]. 



4.5Pre"Tests 

Two pre-tests were run one week before the experiments were scheduled to begin, in 
order to correct problems occurring with Etude, the tutorial, or the experimental 
procedure. Several minor problems were caught in this fashion. 

One problem reflected the ad-hoc nature of the construction of the typing and editing 
tasks. The original editing task contained six corrections instead of four. The additional 
tasks included inserting a sentence into a paragraph and erasing an arbitrary region. 
This made the task too big, in that too many corrections were spread over too little text 
The extra tasks were eliminated and the letters revised to reflect these omissions. 

The original typing task did not provide the subject with a notations component in the 
empty letter, requiring the subject to use begin rather than go to. This proved to be 
quite confusing for the subjects, since it occurred at the end of the letter. I decided it 
would be more useful to include a notations component in the standard letter. 

The addition of backup facilities to Etude was made aft:er the pre-test when it became 
clear that the lack of system reliability required these precautions. The operation of the 
back word key was also changed, in response to the problems that the subjects had with 
it. Previously, back word had erased the space before the word in addition to the word 
itself, requiring the subject to type a space before retyping the word. This was changed, 
so that back word now erases the space after the word instead of the space before the 
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word. This forced a few other changes in the operation of the comuiand to ensure that 
the back word key could be used repeatedly to erase several words. 

As mentioned in section 2.4.7, the tutorial was revised slightly after the pre-test. One 
chapter was omitted, another chapter was moved further back, and more examples were 
added toward the beginning. 

Sometimes simple but important details can slip past the experimenter unnoticed until 
the pre-test reveals the flaw. In this experiment, the typewriter and the Nu machine 
were in different rooms. While the room with the Nu machine had a combination lock, 
the office with the typewriter had a standard lock. When I was locked out of that room 
on the evening of the second pre-test, it became apparent that I would need a key to 
that office in order to conduct the typewriter tests. While pre-tests may be used on a 
larger scale to produce a considerable refinement of a design, even small-scale usage of 
pre-tests is an extremely important part of designing an experiment. 



4.6 Discussion 

The major strength of this experimental design is that it can be used to evaluate an 
entire system, including interactions between all of the features. No sophisticated 
measuring equipment is required to produce a multi-dimensional ease of use evaluation 
of the system. The statistical tests used are quite powerful, easy to compute, and have a 
good likelihood of catching systematic effects with a sample size of twenty subjects. 

Tlie major weakness of the experimental design is that isolated features cannot be 
analyzed to determine their role in the results. Etude follows many ease of use 
guidelines, but this experiment cannot isolate a particular guideline to determine its 
usefulness. 
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This experimental design reflect^ the fact that this evaluation was intended as a way for 
computer scientists who have designed a particular system to get feedback on the 
success of their efforts. Unlike much of the experimental work in computer systems, it 
is not intended as a psychological investigation into the way people use computers. An 
experiment must be designed to accurately measure the goals of the experimenters in 
order to have internal validity. 
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Chapter Five 
Results 



5.1 Ease of Learning 

Figure 5-1 shows the sample distribution function for training time. Table 5-1 contains 
statistics derived from this distribufion. Statistics in this and all future tables were 
computed using the Consistent System on Multics [17]. 

Standard 95% Confidence 90th 

Mean Deviation Range Median Interval Percentile 

1:53:25 34:35 1:16:10-3:46:10 1:52:10 1:26:30-2:06:20 2:19:20 

Table 5-1: Statistics for Training Time 



The practical significance of this test is that it indicates that office workers who have 
never used a text processing system before can sit down at the machine and learn how 
to create and edit simple formatted documents, such as letters, within a half of a work 
day. Etude does appear to be easy to learn. Witli more careful attention paid to 
refinement of the tutorial, along the lines suggested by Al-Awar, Chapanis, and Ford 
[1], training time might be reduced even further. 



5.2 Comparisons Witli the Typewriter 

Table 5-2 summarizes the results of all the comparisons between Etude and the 
typewriter. 
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20 -- 



15 
Number 
of 

Subjects 
10 



5 -- 



4- 



1:15 1:30 1:45 2:00 2:15 2:30 



Total Training Time 



Fi{4ure 5-1: Sample Distribution Function for Training Time 
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Criterion Etude Typewriter Significance 



a) Ease of use once learned 








Mean typing time 


16:35 


6:55 


0.00 


Mean editing time 


8:20 


5:55 


0.04 


b) Anxiety factor 








Mean STAI score 


40.95 


41.33 


0.96 


c) User attitudes 








Mean evaluation score 


1.12 


0.69 


0.08 


Mean potency score 


0.38 


0.27 


0.57 


Mean activity score 


-0.68 


1.05 


0.00 



Table 5-2: Summary of Comparison Tests 



5.2.1 Ease of Use Once Learned 

Table 5-3 contains statistics for typing speed, while Table 5-4 contains statistics for 
editing speed. As shown above, Etude was slower than a typewriter for the typing task 
(p < 0.01) and no faster than a typewriter for the editing task (p < 0.05). 

Standard 95% Confidence 

Mean Deviation Range Median Interval 

Etude 16:35 5:40 9:15-29:55 15:05 13:05-20:45 

Typewriter 6:55 2:00 3:40 — 10:25 6:20 5:45— 7:45 

Table 5-3: Statistics for Typing Task 
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Standaid 95% ConfwJence 

Mean Deviation Range Median Interval 

Etude 8:20 4:55 3:15-19:10 6:45 5:10-10:25 

Typewriter 5:55 1:10 3:45-7:35 6:15 . 5:00- (5:55 

Table 5-4: Statistics for Editing Task 



As mentioned before, the t^ of speed fw novices is the least satisfectory test in the 
study. While it does measure ease of use for rank novices, tha^ diiffes not seiem to be a 
particularly useful test Better criteria would be the time it takes l«rtn experienced but 
not necessarily expert user to complete these tasks or the amount of time it takes until a 
user can perfonn certsdn tasks fastef than h*«Hi^ wife 4lyjJ««^ 

Even with these reservations, a working version of Etude would have to perfcmn better 
on this test than the experimental version did. It appeared Aat Etiide's poor response 
time was the main factor in its poor performance on this test Since Etude could not 
keep up With the subjects' typing, they M tuni dcwtoftoti^^ asfliey 

made them. Wstead, tiiey wmiMia^ to u^ A«j tld^ngiikjtei^^ 
This is often less prbducfive than cdritcting: rtii^i^ W#ft^^ true 

when the user is still learning to use the commands. Tmic was lost to go back and fix 
the mistakes, and sometimes more time was lost wliobft»<«x)rrection did not work as 
intended and the user hiM to try something dSe. l!iW sl6w itsponse to cursor 
movement contributed to the time lost itt usiHg Ae editf8fftinctiDli& 

Again, it must be emphasized that this explanation is based on informal observation of 
users and engineering intuition. It is not bas«4 op ^y experimental data that can be 
extracted from the experiment This experimental design was not intended to measure 
the effect of isolated features. 
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5.2.2 Anxiety Factor 

Table 5-5 contains statistics derived from the STAI scores. There was no significant 
difference between Etude and the typewriter, so the null hypothesis cannot be rejected. 

Standard 95% Confidence 

Mean Deviation Range Median Interval 

Etude 40.95 8.12 25 — 54 41 36-47 

Typewriter 41.33 9.60 23 — 64 43 35—45 

Table 5-5: Statistics for STAI Scores 



Figure 5-2 shows the differences in the means of each individual scale, showing which 
differences were shown to be significant in a Wilcoxon test. This presentation 
technique has been used in Semantic Differential research (Lucas' paper [61] is one 
example). 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, acceptance of tlie null hypothesis must always be 
treated cautiously. There are two possible interpretations: one is that there really is no 
effect, and the other is that the noise in the experiment masked the effect. My own 
interpretation is that if there is a significant systematic effect, it is not substantial. 
Individual subjects showed highly significant differences, but these differences followed 
no pattern with respect to treatment differences. It seems to me that a systematic effect 
would have revealed more of a pattern. 

Noise in the experiment was probably worse in the case of the anxiety factor than for 
tlie other criteria. As mentioned before, the experimental setting often induces anxiety 
in subjects, especially towards the beginning of the experiment. Subjects who used the 
typewriter first often received the first STAI less than twenty minutes after the 
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Calm 

Secure 

Tense 

Regretful 

At ease 

Upset 

Misfortunes 

Rested 

Anxious 

Comfortable 

Self-confident 

Nervous 

Jittery 

High-strung 

Relaxed 

Content 

Worried 

Rattled 

Joyful 

Pleasant 

— ~ Ftudc 

- • "typewriter 



(P<0.1) 




(p < 0.05) 

(P<0.1) 
(P<0.1) 



12 3 4 

Increasing Anxiety — > 



Fij^^urc 5-2: DilTcrcnccs in Individual STAI Scales 
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experiment started, whereas those who used Etude first often received the first STAI 
after more than an hour and a half. Another effect seemed to be that those subjects who 
were anxious while using Etude first had some of the anxiety carry over into the typing 
task. The interactions that are present might be beyond the reach of the simple analysis 
performed here. The interested reader might want to look at the data in Appendix C 
for more detailed information. 

5.2.3 User Attitudes 

Tables 5-6, 5-7, and 5-8 contain statistics derived from the Evaluation, Potency, and 
Activity scores of the SD. Evaluation scores for Etude were at least as high as those for 
the typewriter (p < 0.05), while Activity scores were higher for the typewriter (p < 0.01). 







Standard 






95% Confidence 




Mean 


Deviation 


Range 


Median 


Interval 


Etude 


1.12 


1.12 


-1.00-3.00 


1.25 


0.25 — 2.00 


Typewriter 


0.69 


1.00 


-1.75 — 2.50 


0.50 


0.25 — 1.25 



Table 5-6: Statistics for Evaluation Scores 



Etude 
Typewriter 



Standard 
Mean Deviation 



0.38 
0.27 



0.53 
0.55 



Range 

-0.75 — 1.25 
-1.00-1.75 



Median 

0.25 
0.25 



95% Confidence 
Interval 

0.00 — 0.75 
0.00 — 0.50 



Table 5-7: Statistics for Potency Scores 
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Standffl-d V5% Confidence 

Mean Deviation Range Median Interval 

Etude -0.68 1.00 -2.00 — aSO -0.50 -1.25 — 0.00 

Typewriter 1.05 a63 -0.25 — ISO 1.00 0.75—1.50 

Table 5-8: Statistics for Activity Scores 



Attitudes towards Etude were favorable even without the comparison to the typewriter, 
as the 95% confidence intervaJ for Evaluation SD6res is corapfetely on the positive pole 
oftMsdimen^on. 

Figure 5-3 shows the difference in the means of each individual scale, with significant 
differences indicated. Graphs such have these have bee^ referred to as "semantic 
profiles" 161]. 

While the two poles of the evaluation diiuemion am be cat^orized as measuring 
favorable or unfavorable attitudes, the same cannot be done with the potency and 
activity dimensions. Soi?ie people might weHjooifitpoftsati«s^or active systems; others 
might be threatened by them. The favorability of one pole or another on these two 
dimensions varies with the individual. 

On the basis of the evaluation scores, then, it is apparent that people enjoy using Etude. 
This was confirmed by remarks from ^ subjects dunhg the closiiig interview. They 
also perceive Etude to be less active than the ^pewriter, in^the SD" sense of activity. 
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(P<0.1) 
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Figure 5-3: Differences in Individual SD Scales 



5.3 Order Effects 

Ten of the subjects used Etude and then the typewriter; the other eleven subjects used 
the devices in the other order. None of the measurements showed any significant effect 
fiom the order of the devices, as Table 5-9 indicates. 
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Criterion First device Second device Significance 



a) Ease of use 








Mean typing time 


12:50 


10:40 


0.42 


Mean editing tmui 


7:35 


^m 


0.51 


b) Anxiety factor 








Mean STAI score 


42.38 


39.90 


0.21 


c) User attitudes 








Mean evaluatkm score 


1.13 


0.68 


0.27 


Mean potency scciv 


0.34 


0.68 


0.88 


Mean activity score 


0.14 


0.27 


0.75 



Table 5^9: Summary of Order C3E«iparison Test^ 



5.4 Discussion 

Etude generally satisfied three of the four criteria for east of use. It was easy to learn, it 
evoked favorable attitudes, and it did not have a systematic effect on user anxiety. It 
was not easy for novices to use, however. 

It is difficult to interpret die ease of tearmogjg^isticrwttl^^lljOfe comparisons to work 
with. But it is useful to ^ow that computer-naive people can begin to do useful work 
with a sophisticated text processing machine in less than half a working day. This 
compares favorably to many present text processing systems, which require a lenity 
series of training sessions. Certainly, though, there is room for iraprovetnent 

The criterion of user attitudes is the least difficult to interpret Subjects enjoyed using 
Etude, and also liked it at least as well as the typewriter they have used thoughout their 
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working lives. This is truly a significant result, especially since the subject population 
included a large percentage of people who were not enthusiastic about computers and 
new office technology. 

The anxiety criterion was not satisfied as strongly as would be desired. Given the state 
of most computer systems, though, the fact that Etude did not systematically induce 
anxiety in computer-naive subjects is an encouraging sign. Etude may not have 
conquered the problem of the anxiety factor, but it has had some success in the 
confrontation. The vagueness of the result points out the need for more research in 
measuring anxiety associated with the use of computers. 

Although Etude was soundly defeated in speed comparisons with the typewriter, this 
was not a completely discouraging result. As was mentioned in chapter 3, the specific 
criterion was not particularly successful at measuring the general criterion. What we 
would like to know is how easy Etude is to use for people who have become 
comfortable using the system— that is, people who have progressed farther along the 
learning curve. Instead, we showed that Etude is not easy to use once you have just 
learned the system. While this is not a positive result, neither is it overwhelmingly 
negative. One must also take into account that many of the flaws tliat remained in 
Etude's design affected this criterion more strongly than the other criteria. 

How much external validity does this experiment have? One generalization could 
probably be made without much trouble. In terms of the user population, the 
generalization from the subject population of computer-naive temporary office workers 
to a user population of computer-naive clerical workers seems fairly reasonable. 
Generalizing beyond this to either managerial workers or to people who are not 
computer-naive does not seem to be justifiable at this point. 
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Does the success of Etude in this experimeM indicate that any system that follows the 
same user interface guidelines will also be easy to use? By itself, this experiment does 
no such thing. It is simply a small step toward providing experin^t?^ evidence to back 
up these guidelines. Repeated experiments involving systems following these guide- 
lines are heeded. Experiments that investigate individual guidelines and features are 
also needed, a point that is discussed furdto' in itfie tM9it duper. 
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Chapter Six 
Future Work 



This results of this evaluation show that Etude has met most of its design goals 
regarding ease of use. It is easy to learn, it does not appear to have any systematic effect 
on user anxiety, and users have favorable attitudes towards it. Its main weakness is that 
it is slow to use, a problem which is being addressed in the new version of Etude. 

There are many aspects of ease of use that this study did not cover: 

1. Are there any isolated features that contribute significantly to Etude's ease 
of use? 

2. How does Etude compare to other computer text processing systems? 

3. How long does it take users to leave the novice stage? 

4. How easy is Etude to use once users are no longer novices? 

5. As Etude evolves into an integrated office workstation, will it remain easy to 
use? 

The methods used in this study can be extended to attack these problems. 

6.1 Analysis of Isolated Features 

One way to examine the effect that isolated features have on Etude's overall ease of use 
is to construct two versions of the system, one that contains tlie feature and one that 
does not. Subjects could be taught to use one version of the system. After having 
practiced performing some tasks, they could be switched to the other version of the 
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system and instructed to perfotm morrtai^ w^ that version. Half of the subject 
would learn one version first, half the other. 

The State-Trait Anxiety Inventory and the Semantic Differential would be administered 
after the subject completed working with a particular version. These scores could be 
used in a matched-pairs test to test for dianges in anxie^ aad attjiudes, with a test for 
order effects as well Speed of use coukl also be pompared if the feature was 
hypodiesized to have a strcHig effect in that area, but order effects b^ed on practice 
might have a greater effect here. Learning rates ccHdd also be compared* but the 
between-subjects nature of the te^ would make it less powoiul than the c^ei tests. 

Many features present themselves as likely candidates for experiments of this nature. 
Certainly a lot of work could be done mth the inido key. It would be useful to test if 
the presence of even a single-step undo makes a significant contribution toward ease of 
use, e^ecially in reducing tibe anxiety factor. Anc^er test would iavolve comparing a 
single-step undo with a mul^le-step onio. Yet anodia' cpeatioii would involve the 
effects of two uiuio operati(»is in a row. In the current vosicHi of Etude, the seamd 
undo undoes the result of the first undo. An(Hher alternative would be for the second 
undo to umk> one (^ration furt!Kr back in the sesacm. Designers d^x)sang among the 
various possibilities for implementmg an vaio facility currently do not have wta 
informal guidelines to work with, mudiless^^yexpeniiie^ s 

Other features which could be evaluated in this manner include: 

- EMfferent automatic completion facilities. 

- A unified query-in-depth raltneas^Stance facility [30, 8^ 

- The use of confirmatbn. 
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6.2 Comparisons 

While comparing Etude with a typewriter does have its positive aspects, comparisons 
with other computer text processing systems would be very interesting. It would be 
especially useful to compare Etude to another interactive editor and formatter. Xerox' 
Star [96], for example, shares some of the functional capabilities of Etude, but has a 
completely different style of interaction. The Star was also designed with ease of use as 
a primary consideration, further enhancing the interest in a comparison. 

If subjects were taught to use both systems, the experiment would have to be designed 
so as not to overiy penalize the first system taught to users. If naive subjects are used, 
this could be done by way of an introduction to the ideas behind computer text 
processing. This introduction would introduce basic ideas common to both systems, 
and would be timed separately from the training sequence for the individual systems. If 
more experienced subjects are used, the advantage for the first system might disappear 
altogether. 



6.3 Long Term Evaluation 

The process of learning to use Etude over a longer period of time could be the subject 
of a very valuable study. Performance, attitudes, and anxiety could be measured 
repeatedly for each subject. Such a repeated measures design would make it easy to use 
the same types of statistical tests used in this report. Comparisons between user 
performance at different points in time could show how long it takes for users to leave 
the novice stage and reveal the difference in the usage of various facilities (such as 
menus and abbreviations) between experienced and novice users. At the end of tlie 
study, expert: user evaluations such as those made by Roberts [90] could be conducted. 
This type of study would take a long period of time and would require that Etude be 
capable of doing useful work at an acceptable rate of speed. 
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6.4 Enhancements to Etude 

An evaluation similar lo this one, but peii)^ using 4ifii^ent qiteria^ could be repeated 
with ao oihanced version of Etude. This w(HMd be partic^rly useful in ^o areas: 

- When Etude has been Hnplementei$s6^£^ it @kh run itt a reasonaMe rate of 
speed and provides various faciUtiesU)^tweije,j^(;;Uide!^ in tl^ l^rptolyp^ it 
would be particularly interesting to check how Etude measures up to the 
criterion of ease of use once learited. 

- When Etude is integrated with other facilities to form an integrated oflSce 
workstation, an entire re-evaluation would be in order to see if the entire 
workstation i^ easy to use. Naturany, the experiinehta! tasks would have to 
be changed md extended to reflect incieasedc^dibiikies provided ia aceas 
such as ofirce communication and database mam(geme;nt 

As enhancements are made to Etude, experiment on the effect of these isolated 
features would be quite useful When an integrated workstation is finished, a re- 
evaluation could be used to see if the workstation retains Etude's ease of use. It is one 
thing to be able to start to use a text processing system in less than two and a half hours. 
It would be quite another to be able to start to use an entire workstation in that amount 
of time. . 

Future experiments with Etude will, feqi^ titat the ^stem run faster tiiam the 
experimental version doe& Efficiency was a Bisgor!€(»oem iaidesignm^tiie new version 
of Etude, llris versioB is being imi^enienledm MDLpI], &)lRi:^age devekiped bi; the 
MIT Lab(»iitory for Computer Sciencels Progrsnmi^ Tcchndogy Group. It is similar 
to Lisp with the addition of data-^peiidiecknig^ fecffittes^ , Annachine'tndqxiiidept 
interpr^er and compiler Tot MDL is bd% iaipiemented m p^aUel with the sew 
versaon of Etude, fhis wiU let E^u(k move at laift to it& intendedrienvironment-^a 
powerful stand-alone computer with a bit-mi9>d£spl^;sudi as. the ApoUo omiputer. 
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6.5 Conclusion 

The amount of experimental work in the ease of use of computer systems reported in 
the literature has increased substantially in the past few years. System designers are 
beginning to get some hard data to back up the folk wisdom in the area of user interface 
design. Etude represents another step in the exploration of designing, building, and 
evaluating easy to use systems. This study is the Etude project's first contribution to the 
area of evaluation. The implementation of the new version of Etude will allow much 
more work to be done. 
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Appendix A 
How to Use Etude 



This tutorial has been used in an experimental study in which computer-naive subjects 
were taught to use Etude. The tutorial was typed and edited using Etude. 

Subjects were presented with a running version of Etude that (fisplayed a copy of the 
tutorial. Subjects practiced using Etude as they read their own copy of the tutorial, 
assured that they could not harm the original o^y. 

This version of the tutorial was produced by using a prc^ram that converts an Etude 
document into a Scribe [86] input file. Ths file was then edited to fit the style for a 
technical report 



1 Introduction 

Etude is a machine that lets you type up written material, ^ch as letters and reports, 
and see the material displayed in quality form. As you type in a document on the 
keyboard. Etude displays a copy of it on its video screen. Etude can make a paper copy 
of the document, but it will look no different than the copy you see on the screen. 

You can also correct your work after it has been typed in, so changing things is no 
problem. Etude will show you the results of any changes that you make as you make 
them. So after you have typed a document, you can go back and correct typing 
mistakes, change the order of sentences, or do whatever other editing is needed. After 
you have the document looking just the way you want it, Etude can file it away in its 
memory for you to use again in the future. 
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One thing to remember about Etude is that you control it. It is your slave, but in order 
for you to order it around yon must know what language it understands. The piiipose 
of this tutorial is to teach you this languid which b very straight-forward. If you 
forget how to do something, Etude can remind you. 

As parts of the language are introduced, practice using them; «fliis€opy of the tutorial 
is for your personal use. You can't hurt the original copy of a document when using 
Etude. 



2 Moving Around in a Document 

Notice the blinking arrow on the screep. This arrow is called a cursor. It is like a 
bookmark, in that it marks your place in a document In order to make changes in a 
document on the se^e^l^e ^msor (almost always) ws^ pMt to the spot where the 
change is made. So you must move the cufsorio where yoii want it 

One way to do this is by using the keys with arrows pn theip. If you want to move the 
cursor down, hit the key pointed down. Try this. The cursor always points at a letter or 
a ^ace, so moving it up or^wn li^t caase it to move t Kttle^t the left or right as 
well. Move the cursor loound inaUdirectioMi until you sffedamfortable doing it 

Now look at the bottom Qf the screen. This is not tiie end pf the document, but no 
more will fit on the screen. The rest of the document is. being stored by Etude. When 
you^ave finished reading the first page of, th|e tutprjal, hp^jdo you get to the second 
page? One way woyld beto ke^P pnspr^ii^ig tbe dq»f app^ un^l you get to the last 
line of the page. Pressing it once more wquldtl^n get you tljejiextpjage. 

It would be easier if you could just tell Etude to "go to the next page." Well, you can do 
this by pressing the key marked "go to," then the key marked "next," and finally the 
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key marked "page." In this tutorial we wiHpriat the siaines of s|>eciLl keys i& bdd, as in 
go to next page. Now to get bac^ to thitpageifyDti wouidpnessgo to pcevioiis page; Try 
going to the n^t pQge and oc^ng back agaia. 



3 Language IS^mdure 

Go to next page is typical of the instructToiis, diamimands, that you ^ve Etude to carry 
out They are similar to commands in English, in that Etude understands some veibs, 
modifiers, and nouns. You give Etude commands by pressing the appropriate keys on 
the keyboard; verbs are on the left hand side, i^odifiers (N^ludiiig num 
middle, and nouns are on the right. You can do mo^ things in Etude by putting a verb 
and one or tm) objects together to ibrm a comttj^kdl 

Try moving aroynd using coQ)inaiids.^cbas go l» ■^ilwiiiapbi You €k)QH:ieally 
need to hit go to; ifyou just use fl(9(t ytmwm^ itwtefis«nttii»^d^nolMSi yon ^peaa go 
to. Try using commands like next paragraph, st»t of ^«vNHis line, previous 10 words, 
and end of next 4 sentend^ Etiricfc proHidcS tito^*^*^ iil^ ^^date pfutaL 

When you issue comflu»ids;^udewillj#^aywl»t'k you have asked it to ido 

on the fourth line from the ^op (^tbe^cn^eo,; IhiSlliatiis^a^ttedtbejfieai^aie/^ei 
cursor will temporarily move to the re^jonse line until the ocnnmand is actually carried 
out As a precaution, &ude i^r often aSi ydiiWy^nti zcaMaatiAbe^ tHiff^ 
aheadand does it 1^ example^ if y(^ pb^edefa^ 

that paragraph by displayihgivhite dMi^W^ 6!ilcl''tegftJUnd! arid' 'dispfa^ 
IconfinTil- oh the: iibspfcttgft *ft^r if yw pit«lh^^afieW^§;'tttiae^^^ dS^ 
"[ok]" and pixJcced to carty out the comih^ti. if '^dtf C^ mltid ^d divide 

that this is the wrong area to erase, press the cancel key, This will iceep.the paragraph jn 
the document putting you back to where you started before hit1;ing,the erase key. Hit 
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erase line, notice the highlightings andlheihlhitcalieel; 

Sk^fietimes Etude is slow to respoitd to ccmiffl£D3d^ It ^^ieis^^^^^^^ you laK)w whdt to 
expect by indicating! th6re^<>«s*rlFHeo^^ ittfe (if thiifeireeri. If -t!^ it^nse time 

is "very good," commands should be came#ir^l«i^ifii^ time is 

"very poor," you may have to wait a while before you can see the results of the 
command. The other levels of response time are "good," "fair," and "poor." You can 
keep on going while Etude is working on a command, bi* you x^ wait for it to catch up 
if you need to see tiie resii^ before going oa 



4 The Help and Unilo Keys 

If you are ever unsure about what you can or showid do ftext, you can press help to get 
an explanation of what y(m*it doing. Hk1tel|iitod^^^^ at the 

top of the screen. The next time that you hit a key, this information will go away. 

Sometimes Etude is a little sloppy about ranOvih^ iMtlp messaged dnd other things firom 
the screen. If you ever think that there is«MnetMftg©eing cHspteyedtfiat doesn't belong 
there, you can hit the i«#s|ifaiy key. This wiWdteaf the entire screen and flien print the 
page over again. Try using redigplay. 

If you have done sometiiing that you didn't intend to. like erase the wrong paragraph, 
you can correct k % ffts^ng undo. This will reverse the €ff6cte of ffie last command 
you gave. For instance, if you have just eras^ a pSri^ph aiid want it back, you would 
just prtes iimto; The piu^i^h woiikltlteni*tom tOHfeelsefieen; You can only undo the 
last command thstt you gave, though. 

Probably the easiest way to learn to use Etiicje is to give it a command, see what 
happens, and then immediately undo the command. Y(?u can do tliis as much as you 
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like without changing the copy of the (^jfUfQ^ept^ijifm'ie woricing oil 

For practH% hit erase ;pexl §agi>&!^K^m^m ithy pxi^^ it 

Erase, sc»n£| 4Pf rent thHig^rOQw IM^ m^jtms&B^^mmmk^i^i^^sli^ and bii^^iem 
back biy prising HBdo af|^ eac^^ra^PEi^v f^^ < u 



5 How Documents Are Structured 

When you're typing or editing a document; Etude must iQDcMrifk;^ a re^ratt^ a ^ or 
another type of document Etude must also know what portion of a document you are 
working on. For instance, a letter may be divided into a return address, an address, a 
greeting, several paragraphs, a closing, and some notadofk' inise ^(i^^M'ik>r^6n^ of 
a document are called co9^/ieRis. itude Imp^aboiitfmafiydiffeFesl types of 
documents and the (Afferent €Offlpofi§ntBbi«lto pfthie^eMQciaiieQt , 

This tutorial is in the form of a report The components of this document are labelled 
in the left hand margin^ £tud«!|«)^ you w[hieh cpmppRftRtSijfdu ore working on ia flie 
second line from the top of tbesereeiw Tfy moving theiaifS0et9^^thisi»aragnq>h/>k>tic^ 
that tbisline displays "Components: Repoit/^apter 5/ppi^itf^'' This means thalihe 
cursor is inside a paragraph, the paragraph is insideii^f^iilK'iind thech^ter is inside 
the report 

Etude can display documents perfidy because fot^at^ ssa^^fmeiBt w£Ehin a document 
Etude knows what size to, put tlie print m, wh^ styl^ type gt^ vB^^^aRfbat niar^ns to use, 

aivi anythipg else it needsj^ ki^fw in or$|^ fm^ 

knows that chapter titles in a report are printed in ab<^jtypft«t^tei wbiltthe fest.oflhe 
chapter is printed in a normal type style. The information- in the top and left hand 
margins would hot be printed on a paper cqpy dftHe'dbcrahcfrit It fs displayed to help 
you while you are usihg Etude. 
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6 Inserting Text 

The actual content of a document— the characters that are typed in— is often referred to 
as the text of the document This distinguishes it from the structure of the document, 
which is indicated by the component names displayed in the margins. So the process of 
making additions to a document is referred to as "inserting text" 

If you want to add some text to a document you simply move the cursor to the spot 
where you want the text inserted and type it The text to the right of the cursor will 
move over to make room for the new material. In most cases. Etude will automatically 
break the lines for you so that they are all the same length. However, when you want to 
specify where a line ends (as in the return address of a letter), you can use the new line 
key like you would use the return key on a typewriter. 

Sometimes Etude will not be able to keep up with your typing. In this case, Etude will 
just move the cursor instead of immediately displaying the new character. Don't worry 
about this. If you need to see something that you have typed, just stop and let Etude 
catch up with you. The response time information on the top line of the screen will 
help you know what to expect 

Practice moving around and inserting text You can erase the text either by using undo 
or by hitting the back space or back word keys enough times. Back space erases the 
character to tlie left of the cursor, and back word erases the entire word. 



7 Component Names 

You can use component names whenever Etude expects a noun in a command, as in go 
to next chapter. Since chapter does not appear on the keyboard, you would just type 
the word "chapter" after pressing next. Press go ahead to indicate that you are done 
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typing the component name. 

If you forget which component names are available at a particular spot, press menu. 
This will display a list of possible component names. To select one of the names from 
the menu, use the arrow keys to move the cursor to the name that you want Etude tells 
you which menu item has been chosen by highlighting the item. You can then press go 
ahead to complete the selection or cancel to leave the menu. If you press cancel, you 
can then type the name of the item, just as if you hadn't used the menu. Press next 
menu and practice selecting items from the menu. 



8 Regions 

Most of Etudes editing commands work on "regions" of text For instance when you 
say erase next word, the next word is the region of text that erase works on. I^vious 2 
paragraphs, end of Ihie, and chapter all describe regbns of text But what happens if the 
region you want to work on is not a component, or something that has its own special 
key? Well, you can show Etude the region you want by using the begin and end keys. 

Suppose you want to erase the middle of a sentence. First you would move the cursor 
to where you want to begin erasing. Then hit erase begin. Next move the cursor to the 
end of the area you want to erase and hit end. The region you have defined now goes 
from where the cursor was when you hit begin to where the cursor was when you hit 
end. After hitting end, the region will be highlighted, so you can be sure it is the one 
you want Now to erase it hit go ahead. This confirms the command and erases the 
region. If you change your mind or Etude gave you the wrong region, hit cancel instead 
of go ahead and the whole command will be canceled. 

Try erasing different regions of text in this document Use the begin and end keys to 
define the regions. If you decide that you're working on the wrong region, hitting begin 
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again will reset the region to start at your current position. You can also hit begin and 
move backwards through the document before hitting end. Cancel a few of the 
commands and be sure to bring back each erasure by using undo. 



9 Moving Text 

The move and copy commands are used to move text from one place to another. The 
only difference is that copy duplicates the region, so that it appears in both the old and 
new locations. 

To use these commands, press move or copy, tell Etude what region you want moved, 
and then move the cursor to the place where you want the text to be. Hit go ahead to 
confirm the command. 

To move a chapter to the end of tlie document, you would hit move, type "chapter" 
(ending with go ahead), press end of document to indicate the new location, and then 
press go ahead. Try moving a sentence to the end of a different paragraph. 

10 Typing Components 

To type formatted text, you have to tell Etude what component you want to use. You 
do this by using the begin and end keys. For example, to type the return address of a 
letter, you would do the following: 

1. Press the begin key. 

2. Type "return address" and hit go ahead. 

3. Type in the text of the return address. 

4. Press the end key. 
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To type the rest c^the letter, you wouid type b tke imof t|^ lettei'^ €Gi9op(»^nt3<t^e 
address, greeting, paragi^phs, <;k)sing^e|c«) % p»Q« w£^ as you <lkl the,T^9Uik ad4ress. 
Try adding a quotatiofl to ;^ ipkkfl&f^a p^ui^^ r ; 

Hiree components have their own ^>edal keys. You (»n press para^ph, 'AaSc, or bold 
instead of following step 2 above. You don't need to prras go idKad^a^o' usiiiigOBeof 
the i^}ecial keys. 

A bt of times you wfll be ussng the same €(»Bt$tm&BA^^d&m. For idS^mce, you 
probably will have k)ts of paragraphs in a low for seme dooimrats. Y<hi dofi't harvt to 
say begin par^raph and e^ for each new paragraph. After using b^n ^r^r^h to 
Start the first paragraph, you can Just Mt new emnpMMtt to start esK:h succeeding 
paragraph. This will end whatever component y(»j were ^ing in and s^ait a new 
component of the same type. After y<Hi have fin^ied the last paragipaph, press eal 
Tiy pressing Deir coinponefft at the end of a paragiapil^ and tXlHQ&s^^ 

New component can also be used to split ocnnponents in two. Try presang tow 
component in ^e middle of a paragraph and see whM l^[n>^n$; dien umo it 



1 1 Filing, Retrieving, ai^ Creating Docv^^ 

Etude can file a large number of (kx:uments for y«i. Mien you are fmi^ed with a 
document, press the flte document key. type tik nank: mei ym w^ to i^ve to the 
document, and then hit go ahead. Bude will rei^Mmd by teuing y^ the exact kicaidon 
of the document in its filing system; you can ignore this. WHiii ^»f^%aiitt£^ relieve a 
document from the file, press the retrieve |jb9cij^^^]lprv;^^4jt)fv^^ name, 

and hit go ahead. It takes Etude more time to retrieve a document than to do most 
othercommands. 
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Although you could create a new document completely from scratch, it is easier to use 
an "empty" document that contains no text, but does include the components that you 
will usually need for the particular document type. There is an empty letter filed under 
"letter." After retrieving the document from the file, you would say go to return address 
and start typing the return address. You would repeat this for each component in the 
letter. If the sample has some components that you don't need, move the cursor to the 
empty component and erase it. If you need something not included in the sample, add 
it using the begin and end keys. Use the menu key after pressing begin to see what 
components are available in a letter. They are different than those in a report. 

To practice what you've learned in the tutorial, your instructor will give you a letter to 
type. Inform your instructor that you have reached the end of this tutorial. 
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Appendix B 
Experimental Materials 



The following pages contain: 

- A copy of the consent form that all subjects were required to sign. 

- Copies of the letters that were used in the experiment. 
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Consent Agreement 



This experiment is designed to evaluate Etude, a machine that is used for typing letters and other 
documents. You will be taught how to use Etude to type a letter, and will be asked to type letters and 
make corrections using both Etude and a typewriter. You will also be asked to fill in a few short 
questionnaires. If you have any questions about the experiment, feel free to ask. ITie experiment takes 
about three hours, but you will be paid for the full four hour period in any case. If necessary, you may 
withdraw from the experiment at any time, but the questionnaires must be completed. 

There are no risks or benefits to you associated with this experiment. However, since this is an 
experimental study, you must sign this statement, including the material below, before the experiment 
begins. This is to make sure that people are not coerced to perform experiments against their will or 
without their informed consent. 



I understand ttie nature of the experiment which I am about to begin as it has been explained above. 

I understand, Uiat in the event of injury resulting from the research procedure, medical care is available 
through the MIT Medical Department. The costs of tliat care will be borne by my own heaWi insurance 
or other personal resources. Information about the resources available at die MIT Medical Department is 
available from Laurence Bishoflf at 253-1774. There is no other form of compensation, financial or 
insurance, fiirnished to research subjects merely because they are research subjects. Further information 
may be obtained by calling Kimball Valentine on 253-2822. 

Signed, 



Figure B-1: Consent Form 
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TJ>f pFGoodrich Company 
61 00 Oak Tree Boulevard 
Cleveland, OH 44131 
March 19, 1981 



Mr. William M. Flarsheim 
%2 Memorkri CNIve 
Cambridge* MA 02139 

Dear Mr Rarsheim, 

Thank you for taking the time to meet with our coRegiate recruiting representative during his 
recent vi^ to your camfMis. We 24>preciate having the ^wwtunfty to tg*t with you adbout 
employment oppcMiunltiesiMth us. 

Now that you have been interviewed, we will do our best to keep you informed about devek>pments 
within BFGoodrteh. ft is (K)ssit4e that you may hear from mcve ttmn cme of our facility, and we 
invite you to select the tocman (A your diolce or viSt stt, Ytmr cnaOmtaa^ have been rectived and 
are presently beir^ referred to members erf our organizatim fw furttier consMeration. 

We regret the length of time it may take for your application to complete the referral route, 
howler, be assured ttiat we witt be in tot^c^ w%.^«p^3oon as^pew^ Thar4i you lor your 
Merest ^ ttie BFGoockk^hCcmpftny^Ch^mcitfi^oiip^^ 



Veryti^*y)f«Hin5, 



CoeA.OrbOTd 
Manager, faffing 



cc: D. Quester 



Figure B-2: "Job" Letter— Original Copy 
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The BFGoodrich Company 
61 00 Oak Tree Boulevard 
Cleveland, OH 44131 
March 19,1981 



Mr. William M. Flarsheim 
362 Memorial Drive 
Cambridge, MA 02139 

Dear Mr. Fiarsheinr^^^ 

Thank you for taking the time to meet with our oo J Iog i ato rooru i ting representative during his 
recent visit to your campus. We appreciate having the opportunity to talk with you about 
employment opportunities with us. 

i^Now that you have been interviewed, we will do our best to keep you informed about developments 
within BFGoodrich. It is possible that you may hear fro m more than one of our facilities, and we 
invite you to select the location of your choice or visit all j Your credentials have been received an d) 
( are presently being referred to members of ou r organization for further consideration^ 

We regret the length of time it may take for your application to complete the referral route, 
however, be assured that we will be in touch with you as soon as possible.l^Thank you for your 
interest in the BFGoodrich Company, Chemical Group. 

Very truly yours, 

The BFGoodrich Company 



Coe A. Orbend 
Manager, Staffing 



cc: D. Quester 



Figure B-3: "Job" Letter— Marked Up Copy 
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American Radki Oub 
P.O. Box 99 
UiUm:k,Ta«G 7940B 
May2, 1961 



Mr.SinuYoko 
68 Montob Sfreet 
Tan^fe,CX)io 38912 

I^arMr.YcAo: 

Weteome to the ^iierk:an f^dio Otirt}. We hap^ 
enioy^yi^ and c^aiief^fig and renvaning^ 



Plea» forgive our delay in respondir^ to y<»ir recyie^ for mai^>^^^^. We tmve ju^ finidied 
(Minting me iate^ ec^^m <rf ttie iMiC R^M €kiide, ^s^m&sMxMm yow fiackef of fnmrts^^&mp 
ms^ri^ so tt aHddl3eifHdiicted«^^8Q^cAn«tf f9mmmmmiai^&iQi4''i*^^^pnm6^yw 
wftti m^^cfoms a^ mxief^mce oAeite tor m^i^lhig ^ WWmtMb^buS^^ trt$ of 
submission forms; and m kmo(kxtaiyimtof^mnimm^ 
tt>e Guide. 

Welidpe ihai as you beccHne more fsmilii^ ¥M) Am tKA^afid^iH^«^ ser^oesand^^p^ 
of our club, you too wM enter kito ttie cm)pm B»ms t Mt vSt^J^ 
part of ^ ccKitinued vita}^ wnd suo^ess <rf tfie Am^ricm f^dmCMb. 



LormeWictoson 



ccMk 



Ft&m B-4: "Radto!' I^etterr-^)!^^ €0^ 
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American Radio Club 
P.O. Box 99 
Lubbock. Texas 79408 
K4ay 2,1981 



Mr. Sinu Yoko 
68 Montob Street 
Tanvire.Ohio 38912 

Dear Mr. Yoko: 

Weicometo the American Radio Club. Wehope you wiN find yow particq>£ak)iiin the club to be an 
eny>yabte and ohaHong i ng mdi rewarding experienoe. 

Please forgive our delay in responding to your request for membership. We have just finished 
printing the latest edition of tiie ARC Reprint GukJe, and were holding your packet of membership 
mfirterialsso it cwldbe imrfudec^so ^ci^^arna^^iifM^tewKlte^rtjm^ provides you 

with instructions and ^c^pt8^€^x^^ two sete of 

submission forms; and an intr<Khiolory order fontr, emdi^to^ fSMto fe<»\^ thiee free reprinte from 
the GukJe. 



r^We hope that as ^u bec<m)e n^ore familiar with the h^t^ a^d witti fl^Bervices and pos^bilities 
f of our clubr you ITO wiH^jter fa^#^^^<^^ inv<^aifTOitfea"bia > 

L^part of the continued vitally and success of the American Radio Club J^ ; ■- ^ ■ ^ - ■■ ■ ■ 



Sincerely, 

Lorene Wilders^ 
Membership Chairman 



cc:ldk 



Figure B-S: "Radio" Letter— Marked UpCopy 
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International Children's Festival 
4601 Gre^ Spring Road 
Alexandria, Va. 22312 
September 14, 1980 



Ms. Beth Ertzmyer 
345 Peach Hill Road 
Lennox, III. 83952 

Dear Beth, 

The SevCTth Anntml MemaM^iari a**en'«^ FecSivaT was a "wirt ccWte true'' fora* of m. The 
Festival offered the audience an entertairMenilPeal, dn#pre#lecMieflMftjr<%tmty^ of 

the Arts with the fin^yiciai resource to continue to expand tts su{Y)ort <rf year-round cultural 
actti^ties in our (immunity. 

Because of )^Hir vinffingn^ to give so mich i^^yoiir ttkiw lii! eri#^ tftef^fesKval wad <^eretted 
efficient^. The gen^cnis aiKJ imMng iirark ccmMM^^ oM^ vokmteCH^ is a 

Motor «>^)e suGOTSs of ihe Festfiiiri tia^i:amiiii&e i 



This letter sings the praises of ail the unsung heroes of the international Children's Festival, and 

cani^ «rith it my p^sc^ 

inc^]^toyo^ Wet^t>iB^^i^^ 

again in the ftiture. v-::'" ' " ->-^-- :--'"-:^T"^::j;i;--">-^^ ^ :-^- 



Sneered, 



MaryaTaidt>e 
tractor 



cc:sme 



f^igiae^*6i **C3iHdiea" L^et'-Oi^naf^ipy 
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International Children's Festival 
4601 Green Spring Road 
Alexandria, Va, 22312 
Septembers. 1980 



Ms. Beth Ertznil^ 
345 Peach Hill Road 
Lennox, III. 83952 

Dear Beth, 

The Seventh Annual International Children's Festival was a "wish come true" for all of us. The 
Festival offered the audience an entertainment treat, and provided the Fairfax County Council of 
the Arts with the financial resources to continue to expand its support of year-round cultural 
activities in our community. 

f ►Because of your willingness to give so much of your time and energy, the Festival was operated^ 
ejficientlyjThe generous and untiring work contributed by you and thejri any other volun teer^^ 
rtaciorinthe success of the Festival that cannot be over-e mphasized ^ 

This letter sings the praises of all the unsung heroes of the International Children's Festival, and 
carries with it my personal thanks for your moot gonoroiis help. The Fairfax County Council is 
indebted to you. We hope that you enjoyed the weekend, and look forward to working with you 
again in the future. 

Sincerely, 



Mary G. Taube 
Director 



cc: sme 



Figure B-7: "Children" Letter— Marked Up Copy 
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Appendix C 
Data 



These tables represent all the data recorded on the experiment datasheets. Each table is 
displayed on a subject-by-subject basis. The number in columns marked S refer to a 
unique subject number. Subject number 1 in one table is the same subject number 1 in 
any other table, and so on for each of the twenty-one subjecte. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 



Training 
Task 


Typing task 
Fnide Typewriter 


Editing task 
Etude Typewriter 


1:18:30 


13:50 


6:05 


5:15 


5:30 


2:33:35 


9:20 


3:40 


16:05 


5:15 


2:00:55 


24:10 


9:20 


3:35 


7:20 


1:42:25 


22:50 


6:40 


4:30 


7:15 


2:06:20 


23:45 


6:20 


5:40 


5:00 


1:33:35 


11:30 


10:25 


3:55 


6:25 


2:03:25 


17:10 


4:15 


19:10 


6:40 


1:52:20 


15:05 


9:40 


7:50 


7:20 


1:26:30 


20:55 


5:15 


9:15 


7:35 


1:26:20 


10:20 


5:25 


3:40 


3:45 


3:46:10 


9:30 


4:25 


8:20 


5:00 


1:37:30 


20:45 


6:15 


16:55 


6:55 


2:17:40 


29:55 


7:45 


16:20 


6:20 


1:19:05 


14:35 


7:10 


5:55 


6:25 


2:02:55 


13:45 


10:15 


3:15 


5:00 


1:28:10 


9:15 


6:20 


11:00 


7:05 


2:07:50 


13:45 


5:45 


10:25 


5:40 


1:21:25 


18:25 


10:05 


6:45 


6:15 


2:19:20 


20:45 


6:20 


7:00 


5:05 


1:16:10 


13:05 


6:45 


5:30 


4:05 


2:01:10 


15:15 


6:15 


5:10 


4:00 



Table C-1: Time Measurements 
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STAI Evaluitkm Potency Activity 

Etude Typcwriief Etude Typewrtttr Etude -typewriter Etude Typewriter 



1 


32 


32 


1.25 


0.S0 


0.25 


0.75 


-0.75 


0.75 


2 


54 


56 


2.00 


LSO 


OiO 


0.75 


-1.75 


0.75 


3 


34 


26 


3.00 


-1.75 


0.75 


-1.00 


0.50 


-0.25 


4 


45 


44 


1.25 


OM 


-0.50 


0.50 


-1.50 


1.00 


5 


47 


44 


1.25 


1.15 


0.00 


0.00 


-0.50 


0.25 


6 


31 


45 


0.50 


0.50 


0.00 


0.25 


-0.50 


1.75 


7 


46 


45 


0.50 


6.75 


0.50 


0.00 


-1.00 


1.75 


8 


28 


64 


2.50 


2.25 


0.50 


0.50 


0.00 


1.00 


9 


41 


39 


0.75 


6.50 


0.25 


0.50 


-0.75 


1.75 


10 


51 


23 


1.50 


0.00 


-0.75 


-0.50 


0.00 


1.00 


11 


51 


41 


-1.00 


025 


0.00 


0.25 


-1.25 


1.50 


12 


41 


41 


-0.50 


-0.75 


0.00 


0.00 


-2.00 


0.50 


13 


51 


53 


0.25 


0.25 


1.00 


1.00 


-0.50 


0,75 


14 


36 


40 


2.00 


1.50 


0.25 . 


0.00 


0.00 


1.00 


15 


38 


46 


0.25 


1.00 


0.25 


0.25 


-1.00 


0.50 


16 


38 


44 


1.75 


loe 


0.00 


0.25 


0.00 


1.50 


17 


44 


44 


1.25 


Oi75 


1.25 


0.00 


-0.50 


0.75 


18 


37 


32 


0.25 


OXK) 


1.00 


0.25 


-1.25 


U5 


19 


48 


43 


2.50 


-0.25 


0.75 


0.00 


-1.50 


1.50 


20 


25 


35 


2.75 


2.50 


0.75 


0.25 


015 


0.50 


21 


42 


31 


-0.50 


2;25 


1.25 


1.75 


-0.25 


2.50 



TaUe C'2: Qucstiomiaire Measurements 
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■-m^^ 





First ( 


Order of 






Number of Response 


s 


Device 


Letters 


Day 


Time 


Failures Time 


1 


Etude 


JRC 


Saturday 


Morning 


1 2 


2 


Etude 


RQ 


Saturday 


Afternoon 




3 


Etude 


CJR 


Sunday 


Morning 




4 


Etude 


RCJ 


Sunday 


Afternoon 




5 


Typewriter 


RJC 


Monday 


Evening 




6 


Typewriter 


RCJ 


Tuesday 


Evening 




7 


Typewriter 


CRJ 


Thursday 


Evening 




8 


Typewriter 


RJC 


Saturday 


Morning 




9 


Etude 


RJC 


Saturday 


Afternoon 




10 


Typewriter 


JCR 


Monday 


Evening 




11 


Etude 


JRC 


Tuesday 


Evening 




12 


Etude 


CJR 


Thursday 


Evening 




13 


Etude 


RCJ 


Saturday 


Morning 




14 


Typewriter 


RJC 


Saturday 


Afternoon 




15 


Typewriter 


JRC 


Sunday 


Morning 




16 


Typewriter 


CRJ 


Sunday 


Afternoon 




17 


Etude 


QR 


Monday 


Evening 




18 


Typewriter 


JCR 


Tuesday 


Evening 




19 


Etude 


JRC 


Thursday 


Evening 




20 


Typewriter 


CRJ 


Saturday 


Morning 


1 


21 


Typewriter 


JCR 


Sunday 


Afternoon 


2 1 




Order of Letters: 






Response Time: 




J: "Job" letter 






1: 


Best 




R: "Radio" letter 




3: 


Acceptable 




C: "Children' 


letter 




5: 


Worst 



Tabic C-3: Miscellaneous Data 
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Evaluation 






Potency 






Activity 


s 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


8 


9 


10 


11 12 


1 




2 







6 


2 


-1 


—% 





-2 2 


2 




2 


2 




-3 


3 2 


' 


-2 


-3 


"3 1 


3 




3 


3 




-2 


3 2 





-3 


3 


-1 3 


4 




2 







-2 


1 -1 





-3 


-3 


-2 2 


5 




2 
















-3 





-1 2 


6 


-2 


1 


1 










d 


-3 


-1 




7 












2 










-3 


-1 


8 




2 


2 







2 





-3 







9 















1 







-2 


-2 


10 




2 


1 




-2 


1 


-2 


-2 


-1 




11 


-1 


-1 





-2 











-2 


-2 


-1 


12 




-1 


-1 


-1 





1 


-1 


-3 


-3 


-3 1 


D 







1 




-1 


2 1 


2 


-2 


1 


-2 1 


14 




2 


1 







1 





-3 


1 




15 


-2 


2 










1 





-3 


-1 


"1 1 


16 




2 


1 













-2 


-2 




17 




1 


2 




1 


1 2 


1 


•-2 


-1 


"1 2 


18 


-1 


1 










2 


2 


-3 


-2 


-2 2 


19 




3 


2 







3 





-2 


-3 


-1 


20 




3 


2 




2 


11 


-1 


-3 


2 


-1 3 


21 


-2 


1 





-1 


3 


1 1 





-3 







1: helpful - 


- unhelpfid 




5: large— 


• small 




9:noisy- 


-quiet 


2: nice "-awful 






6: powerful — powerless 




10: known 


— unknown 


3: fHcndly - 


- unfHendly 




7: 


strong- 


-weak 




llrfiist- 


slow 


4: pleasant - 


- unpleasant 




8: long — 


short 




12: 


active - 


-pas^ve 



Tabic C-4: Individual SD Scale Scores for Etude 
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Evaluation 


• 




Potency 






Activity 




s 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


1 


1 








1 


1 


2 








2 


2 





-1 


2 


-3 


3 


3 


3 











3 


3 


3 


-1 


-2 


3 


-1 


-3 





-3 





-3 


-1 





2 


2 


-3 


-2 


4 





1 





1 





1 


1 





2 


3 


1 


-2 


5 


2 


2 


2 


-1 














-2 


2 


1 





6 


2 














1 








1 


3 


2 


1 


7 


3 


























3 


2 


2 


8 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 











1 





2 


1 


9 


2 














1 





1 


2 


3 


1 


1 


10 














-1 


-1 








1 


3 


-1 


1 


11 


2 








-1 


1 











2 


2 


1 


1 


12 


-1 


-2 


-1 


1 


1 





-1 





2 


1 


-1 





U 


1 











1 


1 


2 





2 


-2 


2 


1 


14 


2 


2 





2 














-1 


2 


2 


1 


15 


2 


2 











1 














2 





16 


2 


1 





1 


1 











1 


2 


1 


2 


17 


1 


2 


-1 


1 


1 


-1 


-I 


1 


1 


2 


-1 


1 


18 


-1 








1 





1 








1 


2 





2 


19 


1 


-1 


1 


-2 





1 


-1 





2 


3 


1 





20 


3 


2 


3 


2 


-1 


1 


2 


-1 


-2 


3 


-1 


2 


21 


3 


3 





3 


1 


3 


3 





2 


2 


3 


3 


1: helpful - 


■ unhelpful 




5: large — 


■small 






9: 


noisy - 


-quiet 




2: nice — awfiil 






6: 


powerful — powerless 




10: known 


— unknown 


3: friendly - 


- unfKendly 




7: 


strong - 


-weak 






11: 


fast— 


slow 




4: pleasant - 


- unpleasant 




8: long — 


short 






12: 


active - 


-passive 





Table C-5: Individual SD Scale Scores for the Typewriter 
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12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 



1 1 


2 


1 


1 2 1 


1 3 


1 






1 1 ] 




2 : 


2 13 2 


2 3 


4 


4 


3 3 3 


1 2 


4 


^ . 




4 1 : 




4 : 


L 2 2 2 


3 1 


1 


1 


1 4 1 


1 4 


4 






11 : 




1 ; 


L 1 3 1 


4 2 


2 


3 


1 3 1 


1 4 


2 






2 2 ] 




3 ] 


L 1 4 3 


5 2 


3 


2 


2 3 2 


2 3 


2 






2 2 : 




3 : 


2 2 2 3 


6 1 


2 


1 


1 1 1 


1 3 


1 










2 ] 


L 1 4 2 


7 2 


4 


3 


1 3 1 


2 2 


3 










3 : 


I 13 3 


8 1 


2 


1 


1 1 1 


1 2 


1 










2 ] 


L 1 3 2 


9 2 


2 


2 


1 2 1 


1 3 


1 










4 ] 


I 1 4 3 


10 3 


4 


3 


1 2 3 


1 2 


2 




4 






4 : 


L 2 4 3 


11 3 


3 


3 


'3 3 3 


i 2 


2 










3 : 


I 2 3 3 


12 4 


1 


2 


1 2 1 


1 4 


1 










3 : 


12 4 2 


13 2 


2 


3 


3 3 2 


2 2 


2 










4 : 


2 2 4 4 


14 2 


2 


2 


1 2 1 


1 3 


2 










2 : 


113 2 


15 3 


2 


2 


1 2 1 


1 4 


1 










2 ] 


L 1 4 3 


16 2 


3 


2 


1 3 1 


1 3 


1 










3 ] 


L 1 3 3 


17 2 


3 


2 


2 2 1 


2 3 


2 










3 ] 


L 1 3 2 


18 2 


3 


2 


12 1 


1 2 


1 










3 ] 


I 1 4 2 


19 3 


2 


2 


1 2 1 


1 4 


4 










3 ^ 


\ 1 2 2 


20 1 


2 


1 


1 1 1 


1 2 


1 










1 ] 


L 1 2 2 


21 3 


4 


1 


1 3 1 


1 1 


2 






2 1] 




3 : 


2 14 2 


1: 1 feel calm 




7: 1 am prese 


ntly worrying 


] 


12: 1 feel nervous 




18: 1 feel over-excited 


2: 1 feel secure 




overpossil 


)le misfortunes 


13: Inn jittery 




and 


["tattled" 


3:Iamten«; 




8:Ifeelreste 


d 




14:Ifeel"highstru 


ing" 


19: 1 feel joyful 


4: lamr^retfu 


t 


9: 1 feel anxi( 


>us 


, 


15: 1 am relaxed 




20: 1 feel pleasant 


5: 1 feel at 


ease 




lO.IfeelcomI 


brtable 




16: 1 feel content 








6: 1 feel upset 




ll:Ifeclsclf-( 


:onfident 




17: 1 am worried 









Tabic C-6: Individual STAI Scale Scores for Etude 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 



1 




2 


1 




2 


1 1 






1 


2 1 






2 


2 


2 
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Tabic C-7: Individual STAI Scale Scores for the Typewriter 
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Tutorial 



Typing Task 



Editing Task 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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10 
11 
12 
13' 
14 
15 
16 
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18 
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20 
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20:25 


9:45 


1:51:50 


23:40 


15:30 


1:31:05 


" 21:45 


4:10 


1:05:45 - 


24:15 


8:15 


1:08:45 


18:05 


24:45 


1:16:25 


7:20 


7:40 


1:23:55 


22:30 


14:10 
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■ 32:35 


11:45 


38:20 


32:25 


14:20 


25:05 


38:25 
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2:58:00 


35:55 


7:35 


49:30 


34:00 


8.00 
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41:55 
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51:30 


17:40 
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1:19:50 


33:15 


8:40 


1:01:40 
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7:45 
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14:35 


39:35 


49:20 


23:35 


6:00 


1:35:15 


33:20 


8:15 


34:35 


23:35 


8:50 


1:03:25 


48:05 


7:10 
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Memo OAM-011, MIT Lab. for Computer Science, Office Automation Group, Decem- 
ber, 1979. 

77. Nickerson, Raymond S. and Pew, Richard W. Oblique Steps Toward the Human- 
Factors Engineering of Interactive Computer Systems. Appendix to Bolt Beranek and 
Newman Report No. 2190 by Mario C. Grignetti et al.. Information Processing Models 
and Computer Aids for Human Performance, June 30, 1971. NTIS No. AD 732 913. 

Another useful potpourri of ideas about the user interface. Makes several 
references to TENEX. 

78. Office Automation Group. Annual Progress Report. Memo OAM-017, MIT Lab. 
for Computer Science, Office Automation Group, June, 1980. 

79. Osgood, Charies E. Studies on the Generality of Affective Meaning Systems. 
American Psychologist 17 {l%l),V!y-n. 

More studies from the father of the SD. 

80. Osgood, Charles E., Suci, George J. and Tannenbaum, Percy H. The Measurement 
o/Afefl«/A2g. University of Illinois Press, 1957. 

The basic book on the SD. Required reading for anyone using this technique. 

81. Palme, Jacob. Interactive Software for Humans. Management Datamatics 5, 4 
(1976), 139-154. 

Section 5 on interactive techniques contains some useful ideas. 

82. Pew, Richard W. and Rollins, Ann M. Dialog Specification Procedures. Report 
3129, Bolt Beranek and Newman, September, 1975. Revised ed. NTIS No. PB-252 
976. 

Describes general principles of dialogue design, then gives recommendations for 
the specific system being developed. 
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83. Plum, Thomas/ FooUng the User of a Piogramming Language. Software— Practice 
and Experience 7 (1911), 215-222. 

Describes problems with "natural" constructs. Solution— either a simple language 
devoid of user-fooling powers, or an expMcatiOn limguage fiM'nMfe complet languagei 

84. Ramsey, H. Rudy and Atwood, Michael E Hamaa Factors in Computer Systems: 
A Review of the Literature. Tech. Rep. SA1-79-111-DEN. Science Applications, Inc., 
September, 1979. NTK No. AD-A©75 679. 

Comments on the avai*abaity md quality of Mterature m liiany different areas in 
the design of systems. Summarizes the best that is available from the next entry. 

85. Ramsey, H. Rudy. Atwood, Michad E and Rir^artni, Ptiscalte J. A CritiCSflly 
Annotated Bibliography of the Literature on MttKOt PaCCbf* in Compuler Systems. 
Tech. Rep. SAr-78O70-DEN, kfence ApplicjrtiO»^ ?»iei;i Sfe^ .1^8. NTIS Na AD- 
A058081. 

A very useful bibliography with over 500 «nti4esi i«$c»ed by author and subject 
But beware— if you have a microfiche copy, the small, upper cas^mkj letters make it 
very hard to read. A peculiar fault for a human factors biblic^rs4)hy. 

86. Reid, Brian K. A Hi^-Level Approadi fiS^ Gon^wWcr Do^ 

Conference Record of the Seventh Annual ACM Symposium on Principles of Program- 
ming Languf^eS, ACM. January, 1980, jJpl 2i^3l/^^ ^ 

Introduces the concept of high-level formafeii^, wdbneih^^^ 

87. Reid, Brian K. and Hanson, David. An Annotated Bibliography of Background 
Material on text Manipul^km.5'/(7/*fc^iS^/fee*M 

A selected bibliography including matt»iaI<«^%|«Ji^ 

88. Reisner, Phyllis. Uses of Psychological Experimentation as an Aid to Development 
of a Query Language. IE£E TransacHohstMSt^r^Bm^in^'SE^^^mT), 21«- 
229. ' - "' 

Describes paper and pencil experiihentsusM in evaluating the SEC^M. query 
language for purposes such as identifying er^pr-prone cpnstrycts. 

89. Relies, Nathan and Price, Lynne A. A UsCr iJittffaee for OnKne Assistance. 
Proceedings of the Fifth International Conference on Software Engineering, IfiEE 
Computer Society Press, Mairh, 19^1, pp. 40(NIO8. ■ 

This version of help provides several differentliRds of l»^ at the uscr'fr Feqi»sL 
Help files are kept in scripts. Contains suggestions for the wording of help messages. 
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90. Roberts, Teresa L. Evaluation of Computer Text Editors. Report SSL-79-9, Xerox 
Palo Alto Research Center, November, 1979. Stanford Ph.D. dissertation. 

Proposes a mechanism for comparing text editors. Editors evaluated are TECO, 
Wylbur, NLS, and Wang. The use of four subjects makes the mechanism quick to use 
but limits its power. Includes a standard teaching method and a functional checklist. 

91. Robertson, G., McCracken. D. and Newell, A. The ZOG Approach to Man- 
Machine Communication. International Journal of Man-Machine Studies 14 (1981), 
461-488. 

Describes the menu-driven ZOG system and attempts to make this a model of 
man-computer communication. 

92. Rohlfs, S. User Interface Requirements. In Convergence, Vol. 2, Infotech State of 
the Art Report, Maidenhead, England, 1979, pp. 165-199. 

Discusses many different aspects of the user interface, including workstation 
design, dialogue issues, and user participation in the design process. A different point 
of view than provided in most sources of guidelines. Valuable reading. 

93. Rohlfs, Sabine. Linguistic Considerations for User Interface Design. Integrated 
Office Systems— Burotics, North-Holland, Amsterdam, 1980, pp. 189-196. Proceedings 
of the IFIP TC-6 Workshop, Versailles, November 6-9, 1979. 

Illustrates problems when word meanings differ between natural language and a 
user language. Suggests ways to understand and explain these differences. 

94. Rouse, William B. Design of Man-Computer Interfaces for On-Line Interactive 
Systems. Proceedings of the IEEE 63 (1975), 847-857. 

Contains general recommendations for interfaces as well as some specific ones for 
input and display devices. Large bibliography in the area of visual information 
processing. 

95. Runyon, Richard P. Nonparametric Statistics: A Contemporary Approach. Addi- 
son-Wesley, 1977. 

Table J, critical values for T in the Wilcoxon test, is more conservative than 
Wilcoxon and Wilcox's table, 

96. Seybold, Jonathan. The Xerox 'Professional Workstation'. The Seybold Report 10, 
16 (April 27, 1981). 

Describes the Xerox Star. A slightly different version of this article appears in the 
May 1981 issue of the Seybold Report on Word Processing. 
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97. Shackel, B. Dialogues iind LaBguage— Can Computer Ergonomics Help? 
Ergonomics 23il%0),%51-%iQ. 

Surveys how work in human factors can be implied to (kak^e design. 

98. Shneiderman, Ben. Software Psychohg}!,Wm1itmPiCmibndgQ, Mass., 19iO. 
Subtitled Human Factors in Computer and Information Systems, this book empha- 
sizes experimeMa] results in human £i^tMS lesestrth. i%tiii(»i^ primarily oriented 
towards programming, Qiapters 10, 11, and 12 are more g»ifflsUy concerned wkfa 
interactive systems. 

99. Shneiderman, Ben. Human Factors Studies with Syst^ Message Styles. Talk 
presented at Joint Conference on Easier and More Productive Use of Computing 
Systems, May 20-22, 1981, Ann Arbor, Midt 

Improved specificity in system messages impioyra bc^ user perfiMmaace and 
satisfaction. Changing tlKtraeofmessageskus a; leas^drarelRiiGt 



100. Slobin, Dan Isaac. Psycholinguistics, Soott, Fofesman fmd Co., Glenview. 111.. 
1979. Second edition. 

lOL Smith, Hugh. Human-Computer Cpmsiwiici^n. In Huma^\Inferaction with 
Computers, H, T.Smith and T.R. G. Green, Eds.v Academie l^^ssj. N^ York, 1980, 
pp. 5-38. 

An introduction to the collecti<»i ^ 1^ a ^mmary article, emphasising social 
issues and (un)natural language interfaces. 

102. Smith, Hugh T.and Green, T.R. Q^i^^^- Mumm^Computer^^^^^^^ 
Academic Press* New Yoit» 1980, 

A GOUection of papers by i^uipus authors cm tc^jues such as social issi^s, computer 
applications, and improving programmer performance. 

163. Swder^ J^ones G, and Osgood; OiarlesE (&)&)> Semantic B^^ial Technicpie. 
Aldine Publishing Co., Qiicago, 1969. 

Repiints over fifty ar|iclcsiabi^:ti)e$D(tn<^dmgp 
and includes a large bibli(^raphy. A valuable reference. :, 

104. Spielberger, Charles D. Anxkty asaa imoti^Hi^ dilate. Im Anxiety: Current 
Trends in Theory and Research, VoL I, C. D. Spielberger, Ed., Academic Press, New 
York. 1972, pp. 23-^; 

Describes state anxiety (A-State), trak asxiet)it(^-Trai4<afid the (kvelcpment of 
the STAI. Includes several references to evidence of the constiuct validity of the STAI 
A-State scale. 
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105. Spielberger, Charles D., Gc rsuch, Richard L and Lushene, Robert E. Manual for 
the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory. Consulting Psychologists Press, 577 College Ave., 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94306, 1970. 

Test manual for form X. Available only from publisher. 

106. Spielberger, Charles D., O'Neil, Harold F., Jr. and Hanisen, Duncan N. Anxiety, 
Drive Theory, and Computer- Assisted Learning. In Frogrei^ in Experimental Person- 
ality Research, Vol. 6, Brendan A. Maher, Ed., Aeademie Press, New York, 1972, pp. 
109-148. 

Presents the results of four experiments in this area. These generally support the 
theory that subjects with low state aixiety will peiform better in learning experiments 
than those with high state anxiety on difficult tasks, but that the results may be reversed 
on easy tasks. 

107. Spiliotopoulos, V. and Shackel, B. Towards a Computer Interview Acceptable to 
the Naive User. International Journal of Man-Machine Studied 14 (1981), 77-90. 

A recent study using the SD to judge attitudes toward computer interviews. 

108. Stallman, Riphard M. EMACS, the Extensible, Customizable Self-Documenting 
Display Editor. 5/(/P£.4A^;Vo//cc575 (June 1981), 147-156. 

109. Stewart, Tom. Communicating with Dialogues. £fyon<w«/c5 2i (1980), 909-919. 
Gives ten guidelines for dialogue desi#i; the mm mwel of which is not to depend 

solely on general principles and guidelines. 

110. Teitelman, Warren. INTERLISP Reference MtmuaL Xerox Palo Alto Research 
Center, December 1975. Second revision. 

Describes a very thorough un(te and history facility in sections 9 and 22. 

111. Thimbleby, Harold. Dialogue Determination. Imemational Journal of Man- 
Machine Studies 13 (19^0), 295-304. 

Introduces principle of deteitnination. Restricted syntax tends to over-determine; 
obscure or highly flexible systems tend to under^detennine. A system may be both over 
and under-determined, making it ill-deterniined in general. Discusses effects of 
flexibility, c»mmonality, immediacy, intromission, variability^ and feedback. 

112. Thomas, John C, Jr. A Design-Interpretation Analysis of Natural English with 
Applications to Man-Corapirter Interaction. International Journal of Man-Machine 
Studies 10 il9ni65l--6(». 

Argues that human communication is designed and interpreted according to goals 
and other criteria, ratiier than simply encoded and decodetd as other audiors suggest. 
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This has several effects on man-computer interactioiu includit^ the desirability of a 
well-designed metacomm^t facility. 

113. Treu, Sigfried. Interactive Command Language Des«n Based on Required 
Mental Work. International Journal of Man-Machine Studies 7 (1975), 135-149. 

Describes action primitivesi a a^uence (^ 1) $cdQn verb. 2) action qualifieKs). 3) 
object(s) of the action, and 4) object quspi^). liy{»0the«2^ that the closer the set of 
system commands is to the set of action pfimHiN^ i^e less; s^ntal work is required to 
use the command language. 

114. Uttal* Bro. The Coming Struggle ia Persoaal Computers. Fortune 13 (June 29, 
1981),84-92. 

115. Walther. George H. The On-Lme User-Computer Interface: The Effects of 
Interface Flexibility, Experience, and Termiaal-Tyi^wUswSatisfaption and Perfoi^ 
mance. Ri.D. Th;, Uniyei^ty of Texas at Austin, A^|^ 15f73, KTIS No. AD-777 314. 

Valuable for several reasons^ This was one oflbe fim simdies to use questionnaires 
such as the STAI and the SD in addition to speed measurements. Also siiows the 
pitfalls tbat await the experimenter who tries ta do'tQamucbrat onee^-^he data aaa^^ 
is radier jumbled. 

116. Wahher, George H. and O'Netl. Harold E, Jr. On-Line Usep-Computer 
Interface--The Effects of laterfece Rex^^^ TermW Typei and Experience on 
Performance. AFIPS Conference Proceedings V<rti 44; AI?^PResSi Ntoitvale, NJ.. 
May, 1974, pp. 379-384. 

Brief sffiiimaiy of Walth^s I%.D. thesis. 

117. Ward. Stq>h«i A. and Tennan, Christc|iher J, An Approach to Personal Com- 
puting. Digest of Papers, Compcon '80, IEEE, February, 1980, pp. 460-465. 

Describes the Nu madiffie. 

118. Wasserman, Antiiony I. User Software Enginemng and ^e Design of Interactive 
Systems. Proceedings of the Fifth InteFnationfriXB^ference on Solbvare Engineering. 
mEE Computer Society Press, Marchi 198-1. ppi 387'ri393» 

Present some design gufddineSi then goes ^n to describe a system that facilitates 
building of prototype interfaces. 

119. Watson, Rkhaid William. User Interface Design ^sues fbr a Large Interactive 
System. AFIPS Conference Proceedings, Vol. 35, Thomps(Hi Book Co., Washington, 
1976, pp. 357-364. 

£)escribes the user interface of NLS. both in terms of design goals and specific 
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details. Includes ideas of a common interface among tools and a ver j-object syntax. 

120. Wilcoxon, Frank. Individual Comparisons by Ranking Methods. Biometrics 
Bulletin 1 (19451 ^0-%Z. 

Describes the theory behind the Wilcoxon test 

121. Wilcoxon, Frank and Wilcox. Roberta A. Some Rapid Approximate Statistical 
Procei/ur«: American Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, N.Y., 1964. 

Describes how to use the Wilcoxon test 

122. Wilde, G. J. S. Trait Description and Measurement by Personality Question- 
naires. In Handbook of Modern Personality Theory. R. B. Cattell and R. M. Dreger, 
Eds.. Hemisphere PubUshing Corp.. Washington, 1977. pp. 69-103. 

Enumerates and responds to objections to the validity of using questionnaires m 
measuring personality traits, concluding that there is a firm empirical basis for their use 
in this area. 
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